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PREFACE 

This‘ book *is a supplement to, the volume published at the* 
beginning of 1918, and brings the information as to the replace" 
ment of men by women in industry, and the chronofogical .account 
of events connected with currency and banking, up to date. 

^he Committees appointed just after the beginning of the* 
war Ve not responsible for these supplementary reports. Miss 
Grier, of Leeds University, and her band of helpers had contiflued* 
their work to the sumnter of 1919. The result#of this work were 
t«o valuable to remain unpublished, and so the Editor took upon 
himsfliShcTT^^onsiliility of re»ommending that they be printed 
as an addtndum to the volumes already produced. "Hie earlier 
chapters dealing ijith the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, were 
prepared iitrfhc summer of 1918, and have been prinied as they 
■J^d. The final chapter of Section I was added later and brings 
the iiTfe\"iition up to April, 1919. Miss Grier writes— ^ 

“ Tlie report on the replacement of men by wc^men owes nwch 
to th* skill and eniJfgy of investigators in different centres. • In 
Birmingham, inquiries were made by Miss Madelcy. In Glasgow, 
Miss Barrowman continued the researches which slie has done so 
miKh to advance in other years. .MucIT valuable help was given 
by Mist Purdfn in I^eeds. In LonSop, Miss Elliot investigated 
th? engineering, and Miss Laycock the tailoring industry under the 
aMt lujdance of Mijs A.*Lawren^f Miss Mahler collected interest¬ 
ing informatiopjin- Liverpool. Hr. T. S. Ashton, of Sheffield Uni¬ 
versity, sent a Very illuminating accoupt of^the employment of 
women in the light and heavy metal trades in Sheffield. To all 
these, ^.hanks are due. . ' \ • * 

“ Employers, Welfare ^^rfvmrs,^ and l^ ^e Union officials 
h%ve given valuable assistance to\!c isvestigaftfs. Government 
an<^ officials have been^ost kind in git^ng ansWeit 
the Industrial ^^rJ^nqviries Branch of the B,oard*of. 
J']rado,J[n paSticular, Mks been an unfailing ssiurce df inffermation.* 


fWpartments 
to inquiries; 
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PKEFACE 


1 have also to acknowledge assistance kindly^ rendered by 
Mr. R. E. Barnett, B.Sc., of the Cerftral !iechnica' School, Leeds. 

To Mr. A. H. Gibson, of Harrogate, I am indebted for the Notes 
in'" Currency and Banking.” It seemed \well/ to continue'thii^ 
:iiic"ological account of developments, and Mr. Gibson, wheji 
^ippealed to, very kindly undertoqjc the work. 

What is now published is but a fragment, and does not pretend 
■'to be anything more. It is the intention of the Economics Sdetion 
of the British Association to publish the results of the investiga¬ 
tions carried out during the war period, in a convenient form at 
as early a date as possible. 

A W. KIRKALDY. 

tIniversity Collegb, Nottingham. 

November, 1919. 
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IJ^DUSTRY And finance 

(SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME) 

SECTION I 

j<i!,rj.ACEMENT OE MEN BY WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
General Survey 

WITH Special Reference to ihe Year 
April, 1917-April, 1918 

A, great cxjiansion has taken place in the eniployincnt of women 
durir%,4hc^ar 1917-1918. Ii^ the occupations enumerated by 
Ihe Board^f Ifade (White Papei* Cd. 9164), the total iHimber ol 
women employed was reckoned as being 3,276,000 in July, 1914; 
4,508,000 is^pril, l917; and 4,808,000 in April, 1918. These figures 
give an increase of 1^32,000 for the period of the war and of 
3(Tt>KlttO for the yeaV 1917-1918. (See table on next page.) 

It will be seen that the groups in this taWc are arranged 
aceorcling to the peisons or authorities hy whom the women«are 
employed. Consequently, it gives only a rough classification of 
occupation: clerks, fqf instance, arc reckoned under each heading, 
as employers in every group have cirri# in their service. 

Furtlier, the tabTe^kes no accoiflit of women in some other 
oesupations. tin the one hand, it ignores women in sendee and 
injje^^small dressmaking establi^itients. The number of women 
.so^ engage!^ has been consideralny reduced. It is estimated that 
about ^(10,000 women have bein drawn from these employments 
into others. "On the other hand, scxeral clas'kes of women newly 
employed are not included. Afhong these arc; (1) Employers and 
“women working on their (»wnia^ounl:, or ff^t in charge hy tlicir 
husbands and Vit receiving dPwagk Women"Ss-iors arc excluded 
»t^o regular salary is paid^o them;^ voluntary workers, V../C.'n. 
Buts* hdng the only important exception; (3) wotnen in H^. 
"ForcesVQueftn Marv’s»Army Au^iliarv Command rimilax s^rviccfi; 






REPl'j^pEMENT OF MfN BY WOMEN 

acre were atwut 50,000 of these in April, 1918. If these figures arj 
alanced ag^st each othlr and the result deducted from the 
icrease of l,w2,000 in the occupations enumerated above, a net 
iwease of 1^00,(^ is Obtained in the number of wgmen 
mployed since the beginning of the war. 

It is estimated from the statements of employers that 1,516,000 
/omen are (April, 1918) directly replacing men. This irAy 
ichide anything tl*at can be placed under the heading of " doijg 

man’s work.” Firms which*liave undertaken much additional 

• 

fork owing to the war may report that women are replacing men 
nerely because they are doing work customarily done by 
nen, although ni^ one was doing this work brfore wom^ 
engaged. Others may report replacement in cases in 

vhich it is incomplete, the women undertaking only a jiortion 
)1 the work previously done by men. ^Employers may or 
nay not include women already on their staff who have moved 
r*HKPr»jesses formerly done by women to others formerly done 
)y mci^ or*women engaged to»take the place of men,on processes 
vhich before the war were performed sometimes by men and 
iometin*^ by women. 

The distribution of the women newly drawn into Are occupations 
“numerated during the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, has 
proceeded on much the same lines as that of the earlier years o^war, 
hyugh the incr(*ise for tlie year as comparefi with formjr ones 
las been small in commerce and large among those employed in 
hotels, cinemas, |tc.; and also among those engaged by various 
local authorities. Moreover, there jfas a further increase in the 
number of woHIftF employed in’^agriculture, there being about 
113,100 in'July, 1918, as compared with 106,100 in July, 1917, 
and 80,000 in July, 1914. • • 

■Ae jncrease'in the number of women employed during the 
yce^ finder review was conJderably less than in 1917, th» increase 
during the year April,* 1917, to Ajffil, 1918, being only 301,000 
as against 651,000 during tlfe year April, 19J6, to April, 19y, and 
rather Itiore than tw^-thisd? of the td^l increase for tfte year 
ending ApfB, 1918, occulTed dhriiig the fiti^ijvo quarters. During 
the period October, 191T, to Aprif>^l8, there was as actual ^eqfca^e 
i« th# number of womenVmployM in transport'and Government 
eijtmblislfments ai conyareef witTi an ycrea^ in ,th6 j)rec#&ing 
4 )uarter. 
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INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE*/ 


, Several causes may account for this^- 

(i) The exhaustion of the supplies' of suitable /vomen; such 
exhaustion may take place partly because so marij women have 
already been drawn into industry and partly tecause Q.M.A.A.C., 
the W.R.N.S., etc., have proved attractive to vigorous and patriotic '' 
women. These services had absorbed a considerable number by 
January, 1918; but their gieatest recruiting activity has'been since 
thit date in the early part of the 5 'ear, and the extension of s^ch 
services to the American and Canadian armies must greatly lessen 
the number of Women who can be otherwise employed. 

(ii) The return to industry of discharged soldiers. 

' '\iii) The hi^h wages enforced by the Ministry of Munitions. 

(iv) The fact that, in some directions, the limit to the possifde 
employment of women has been reached, either because the 
industiy is now almost entirely staffed by women, or because 
many of the processes are considered unsuitable for them. 

(v) The cessation of certain kinds tf work in which rvomcrTn^rc 

employed. ' ' 

Instances may be found of these different causes in different 
industries and localities. Tlie first may be illu.strated by a report 
from one investigator on the women working as tram-conductors 
‘ in a jjreat city— 

“ AtSirst they got a very good type of girl—girls who had bheii 
in service or at home. They are now getting a much less satis¬ 
factory class, which compares unfavourably with tl^j men they used tc 


The difficulty of securing women is frequently corrflnentcd on 
but in large cities it is apt to bt spasmodic, as women are fr«r 
time to time set free by the closing down of home factory 01 
another. ^ 

Reports of the empibyment of discharged soldiers fhstead 0 : 
womea come from all.over the countr^. Employers welcome tjjeii 
old haftds or men who Jtave experiente of the trade, and manj 
efforts are being ntwie to traih j^en who have lefl/the Army 
ffraiohig centre® formerly devjfied to teaching certain trades t( 
Womep are now teaching them to discharged soldiers, som^imfti 
to the ei^clusipn of womjn. 
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REP:.Xo*:MENT of ]8en by women 

The empl^ers in t^vo e I ineering works in Leeds stated that tHe 
wages enforcW by the Ministry of Munitions for women were so 
high that it ^as npw cheaper to employ boys; when the women 
left they replaced them by lads, and they were emplo}ang?(ewer 
women thaft they had in their works a year ago. Both employers 
were favourable to women, aad spoke enthusiastically of the wprk 
done by tjiose who had become skilled; but when the women were 
dotng repetition work only, tlfcy thought them “ too expensive.'’ 

The limit to the possible employment of women is elastic, and 
varies immensely from place to place according to the opinions 
and the adventurousness of different employers. some towns 
i^is thought to hSve been reached in the tramway service, whSe 
women have replaced the conductors almost entirely; in others, 
as in Doncaster and Glasgow, it is considered possible for ^hent to 
replace the drivers also. Still, it seems thatln many cases women 
aje repl^ng men to so great an extent that there is no scope for 
thSi? funher employment, Hjjihough there are no doubt many 
othersNn which they could be employed if only Ae employers 
could l^e induc«d to press replacement further. One employer in 
an engineering firm in London reported that he wa» about to close 

S i works bec^pser he could not get men, and it was obviously 
surd*to think of employing women, although the Goverqpient" 
was urging him to do so. He listened incred«lously when«told of 
instances of women engaged on precisely similar work. He even 
said that women could not work capstan lathes. So long as such 
cases are quoted,^ is evident that the limit to the possible employ¬ 
ment of womoj^j^s not been ieayh?d, since their further employ¬ 
ment deponds solely on the convarsion of the employer. It is 
difficult to say that it has been jeached even in cases in which the 
onl|r work whick women are not doing appears unsuitable for them. 


since d&ch year they are t| be found performing processes which 
wefe’ considered unsuitable the yeaii, befqpe. Work that was too 
heavy is frequently lightenfd by some labour-saving device; work 
thht wq^ too skilled for woijcers jfho had Been engaged q^ it for 
only a shqjt time is bfqijglit witjjin the %]jl»ere of women by sub¬ 
division of processes, of, more rarely, by theTraining of the,women 
as slqlled workers. But^when, tas in some pijvate enginfferiiig 
skops, ^ per cent, of the workers are women, the lipiit df their 
jJbssible employmeiM JiSs evidently almo*k if nbt qifite completely, 
^een reached. 
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REPLACfEUpNT OF MEW BY WOMEN 

Several rep(^s of the closing of factories during 1917 and the* 
arlier part of Wl8 have come in. This has been due to a short- 
ige of mateiialln many cas^, but sometimes to a slackening in 
he demand for a certain type of munitions. The diminution inthe 
ftimber of \^men employed in Government establishments is 
strgely due to this cause. , ' , 

The most,impoitaut exception to the statement that there is a 
'enetl slackening in the increase* in women’s employment is to be* 
bund in agriculture. In each quarter of tlie year tlie number of 
vomen employed %n the land has been noticeably greater than in 
;he corresponding quarter of the preceding year. Much propaganda 
has been done^y the County Agricultural Committees, ancf 
tnaliy women have been drafted into the Women’s National Land 
Army, which was started early in 1917. The efforts made bj' 
voluntary organizers and voluntary bodies, as tfell as by the Board 
t)f Agriculture, to recruit women, to train them, and to induce 
[armefs*to*nmploy»them, havwpret with much success. Figures 
up to jAy, 1918, are given by the Board of Trade in* the White 
Paper already inantioned. (S« page 6.) 

It will bl* seen that there has been an increase sinA' July, 1914, 
32,000 in the njimher of permanent women workers on the land, 
aniT of 15,200 in those employed casually. During the first year 
of war there was a serious fall in the number df women regiflarly 
enga|;ed in agricufture owing to the demand for female labour 
in more highly pai^ spheres of employment. At the same time, 
however, a large number of the most efficient male workers were 
drawn from agristl+i^e into the^'orces or into pressing industrial 
work, so thaUthe need for women worktirs became urgent. By July, 
a large body of women had jq^ponded to this need, there being 
a nel* influx during the year of about 36,000 permanent women 
Workers. 'Duiing the two yea|.s July, 1916, to July, 1918, tjie rate 
of inAcase,slackened very considerably th^iise during the period 
in regular females employed b»ing rather less than half the increase 
betvEeen Jply, 1915, and July^ 4916..The numbers of casual female 
workers employed was afsavery rnpeh higftejjin 1916 than before 
Ahe war but (fid not rise farther th^ncSet year, while in the sufpmer 
1918,the nUhiber of employed wflfc relatively lojv owing paflly 
to^he bacl fruit harvest, and-partly to the male labour ^vaifaHe 
.as,“Jor instance, solSiti*,‘schoolboys, and Prisoners of wart 







REPLACbMfNT OF ME» BY WOMEN 

" * *1 

The next ts^le shows the (changes in the numbers of women ' 
employed in vijrious groups »of industrial occupations since the 
beginning of th* war, and g^ves the variations for the different 
i^uarters during tnc year under review. (See page 8.) * 

'In industri^ occupations thci'c was an increase for the year 
April, 1917, to April, 1918, of 90,500, but of this number only, 
^l■)out 7,000 ^^'crc recruited during the last half of the year. Nearly 
thrce-Muartcrs of the Increase fur* the year occurred in the MetaN 
Trades and in these trade.s more than half of the net increase took 
place during the hist three months. About the middle of 1917 
the Textile Trades became seriously di’pressed owing to shortage 
of .raw material and during the period July, 1917, to April, 1918,' 
thcre'was a drop of about 38,000 in the number of women em¬ 
ployed. Replacement has been numerically greatest in the Metal* 
trades, though it will be noticed that becaus* of the extent 
oi additional woik done in these and the Chemical trades, 
the i*«t.iijef*”ff woolen replacis^ men docs not neaily equal 
the incrcAc in the number of women employed; whcr&s in the 
Textile trades, in y-liich there has been an actual decrease in the 
number crftpjoyed, 65,000 women are said to be replacing men; 
in these trades many .women arc being employed in the place of 
meiiAjn processes on which men and women were employed indif¬ 
ferently before the war; but there has also bean much genuine 
substikution, the rfojnen having undertaken many proce'^ses 

formerly done only by men. 

« 

PROCESJgS ON WHICH 'WOJJES ARE ENGAGED 
The extensian and direction of sub.sfifution in 1917 has been 
ramar^able, rather because of tbe^ilidifying of women’s position 
in work*for which they had already proved their capacity than by 
thfc discovdfy d new processes on which they can be cmplpyed. 
Mi.ss A1iderson,*H.M. Principal Lady Jnspsetor, writes in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Iiifpcctor of Factories— ^ 

' Although sxtensions in prpeesi work Sre noticeable now and a^in, 
and the subfitiiution reports.on non-jiunition ifldu.stries from the 
lappectors reves# occasionally interesting #iew experiments, the clijef 
developments of 1J17 have been in occSq^tions and typc.s*of proce*ieR 
alraa^ triad and proved to be successful, and there has Been here a^id 
dhere a diminution of unsatisfaciftry dr unfit workers and « quief' 
^j^ppiifg off fmm procrfsgsmBt found practicall^ndep^able Tor women. 
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And again— 

The fourth year of the war has for wbmen ^ factori< s and workshops 
been one mainly of settling into the hew fields of werk which were so 
rapidly worked out in the tliree previous years, .F ir more instances 
are reported in 1917 than before where women ca ry out prac^cally 
the whole of the work of a factory or a branch or process. 

In brief, substitution seems to be settling down: successful 
experiments arc being widely imitated, unsuccessful ones are beiijg 


dropped. One employer in a boot and shoe factory said—■ 

We have no “ freak" substitution here ; we have experimq'’Aed and 
have now put women on to all processes for which wc thought they 
were fitted; we have taken them off those for which they proved unfit. 


The same firm reported that while women had entirely replaced 
men on the processes in which they did well, discharged soldiers 
were being employed on those for which women were unsulted. 

Ihere are few processes in industry on which women have not 
been employed ahd few in which some women have not proved 
successful; details of the processes on which they are employ|d Will 
be found under the heading of different trades. Bv> asi uihe goes 
on, substitution becomes more difficult to trace oWing to the 
necessity of altering and subdividing the processes, not only 
because of'the introduction of female workers who „rc neither so 
strong nor so skilled as the men whom they replace, but because 
'.if the necessity of “ speeding up ” in order to secure ♦he rcciuired 
ohtput with a depicted staff. Complete substitution has from the 
first been rare in engineering; it is becoming less commonHhan it 
was in other trades. A great subdivision of processes is reperfed 
in the tailoring trade in London, and it is largely attributed to 
the rush of Army contrSeJs, which, quite :>fv>rt from the intro¬ 
duction of women, rendered advisable any’means which Would not 
only do away with the need for skilled workers, but would increg.se 
output. 

There has been a great expansion in the employment of women 
in heavy work, and in such work continual feadjustnVents are 
being made to lighten it. These may be either: (a) devices which 
entail the employment of 3 larger number of women thaiK men to 
do a given amount of work; {b) deyfees which gnable women to 
(?o the same amount of work as mep. ' 

(a) Undqr the first heading come the use of lighter trolley's In 
il works, smaller baskets for caTying cartridges, etc.; thimler lays 
in buttifiET in the^ clothine trade, hi sohie cases, women sre 
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supplied with |pecial macJiinifry to enable them to do work which* 
men could manage witR simpslcr tools. 

(i) Under thi^ second heading come a mass of inventions for 
Icssftiing labour, whiefi frequently enable the women to producf a 
greater outpu^than men in work on which only men were employed 
before. Of this nature are the introduction of electrical powe^ 
fnstead of stt-am in pressing in the clothing trade; the use of the 
,clert|ic knife in the s'ame trade; 4he increased use of the magi’etic..- 
chuclv% engineering, so that the work can be held in place with 
ess trouble than before; and so forth. 

The distinction between (a) and [b] is important, because the 
first means that the '••omen’s work is less efficient than ftiat of the" 
men'»they replace, and more expensive, unless they recei\ e a lower 
wage; but the second may enable women to be as efficient as^nent 
and bring certain kinds of work hitherto dene only by men 
permanently within women’s scope. 

Iif»».'anf*'industijes a large .proportion of the women newly 
employed ari‘ engaged in laboui'ing, loading, tnu king, Warehouse, 
packing, and siniilj(r work. For instance, in October, 1917, accord¬ 
ing to an Ssyinatc made by the Board of Trade, 76 pe» cent, of the 
women replacing men in the Stove, Grate, and Range trades; 
6 iyj*jr cent, of those in the Glass-bottle trade; 30 per cent, of those 
in the Ironfounding; 26 per cent, of those in tli* Brick, Tilc,»ind 
Fircckiy; and 25 jAr cent, of those in the Rubber trades, Vere 
reported as doing this kind of work. The proportion of such work 
to be done varies frdm one trade to another, but it is important to 
nrte that many women are engagqjl on it, since it is unskilled, often 
too hAvy for women,^nd the same output as before can generally 
only be secured by the employment of more women than men. 

-WBiie speaking qf uiftikillcd wofle, it is worth while to note that 
iij all industries women are being engaged on clerical work, and in 
some Enlarge peK'entage of,the A'esh women’s labour is so employed. 
To quote tlffc same report of the Board of frade, 43 per cent, of 
the ^^omen engaged in the agricultural engineering; 25 per j8nt. 
of those in*the paints, Coburg and varnishes; jnd 28 per cent, of 
yiose in the bVlding trades were employed as'clerks. Such work 
■raay, in some q^ses, be fiighly skfflqjl, and many ifistances'ait 
Quoted ol women undertakir^ Responsible clerical work; but "the 

biillc ftf it r*ftn hp nndprtalfpn with vprv littip nrp^ions»PXD*rienffe 
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or training. Unlike the labouring |work referred ^;o above, it is 
suitable for women, and with a little pfactice it is found that 
women can completely replace men in the proporwn of one to one. 
Br.t complete replacement is to be found elfewhefe. Women iiave 
been establishing themselves in work which has not been altered 
^by the exigencies of the war, and have in numerous instances gqnc 
on entirely to replace the men whom they only partially replace 
, at first. Many cases are quqted in which skilled mer^ wcr§, 
employed for a while to set the tools for the women, but ^tcr a 
time the women have learnt to do it for themselves and no longer 
need to call on the services of a skilled man. It was much more 
common'm 1918 than it was in 1917 to receive an affirmative 
answer to the question whether the woman set her tools. .laany 
I women arc becoming skilled workers and so fully taking the place 
of skilled men. It is, for example, not possible to state that a woman 
is a skilled engineer because she acquiies complete control ,pf 
a machine formerly worked by a skilled man, for she njty b«jhiable 
to manage any machine sac-e the one at which sfie i/. working, 
whereas a skilled engineer could manage niany different machines. 
In some v^orks, however, trouble has been taken to move the 
women from one machine to another; and the increasing employ¬ 
ment of women as spare hands is enabling them to replace mi.i'as 
sk^lcd workers,^and not only as workers of machines on which 
skilled men were formerly employed. 

Notice should also be taken of the increasing employment ol 
women as charge hands and forewomen. They are not, as a rule, 
directly replacing men, but have been introduced because ofithe 
expansion in certain industries. In the cl^fumg trade in London, 
it is said that— 

Women have always occupied responsible positions as foiewdiuen 
and viewers, especially in the women’s section of the wprks, Thus, 
any Increase in the number of woirfjn in rosponsib^(?' positions is due 
rather to expansion than substitution!’ *' 

*piis is true of «ther industries^ When women nave lui i,i/e msi 
time been placed,in workshops in'which only men were formerly 
employed, forewohien arg often put over them<lor purposes,of 
•difciipline, 'chough there j,Te cases in which fhey are directly 
.responsible /or output. Th^re aije iome instances in wh'ich c#omdn 
’are reallydakiAg thf«place of men in rtspqnuble posttions, i,Qme.a 5 
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managers, oth^s as inspectoiii on the tramways, others as over-, 
ookers in worsted spinning mills, etc.; and the movement in favour 
oi putting themlip such positions is of interest as showing their 
rapafity for management, whether they are acting as substitutes 
men or not. 

• Success of Repiacement 

i 

The opiniejns cxprc-^sed on women who are replacing men vary 
>0 grei^, that it is a temptation fo state that the women's success 
depends on the skill with which suitable women ai'v' selected and 
;he type of management under which they arc placed. With 
•egard to output, that of womet! is apt to be less thaii that of 
mcTA— * 

(а) Where the work is heavy. This has already been noticed in 

:onnection with )abourii;g woik. TJius in soap wui'ks, in which 
nost of the work is heavy, on the greater nuniber of new processes 
:h*ree,women are employed in the place of two men, or two in the 
place cl 3^e1wan. Jn candlc-m^liing, three women arc ymployed 
instead of two men in processes in which men were employed 
before. Ii:^the chAnical industries again, the jnaiportion is often 
3 to 2 or 2 t(f 1. In the leather and wood-woiking traces the pro- 
aorfion is sometimes as great as three or even four to one. A 
firm in Glaiigow reports that in keipii g a forge charged, six women 
ire employed in the^place of one man. * ,* 

(б) Where the work is shitted. Tliis, however, depends on the 
length of tinie for whj^h the women have been at the work. In the 
:utGng departments of the clothing trade, two women are fre- 
picntl^cmployed** ''■rjt in the plate sif one man, but as time goes 
an and they bwcomo expert the number’diminishes. 

^cy '^here the hours of^work are In the final report of the 

Health 8f Munition Workers’ Comniittee on Industrial Health and 
Efficiency, ft is said that " adraj^tcdly women and girls are umible 
to bear^he sfrain of long Hours as well ms m«n'”; and practical 
jvidence of this inability and its deleterious effect on output js 
rhownliy the frequency with \^ftch employers arrange for spefial 
areaks and rests for the women worksrs.^ Such'arrangements are 
5o*well repaid in*some cases»as to bring ftie women’s oiifput up Jo 
tl^^\ ^f thn men’s'even in cascj in whifh the hours are long. , 

• ‘ c.i),9065. 
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Women’s output often exceeds thj^t of men— , 

(а) Wh^re Trade Union restrictions, have limited the output of men 
and do not affect that of the women. Many reports of this nature 
come from the engineering trade. One employer'told of a woman 
who turned out 27 units of work a day on a lathe on which slys 
was replacing a man. On coming to work one day, she found, a 
label attached to the lathe, on which was written: ” The right out" 
,put for this lathe is 18.” In a, fii’in engaged on aei'oplan^ worl^ 

in London, it was reported that the output of one woman wsceeded 
that of'two rnen, there being no restriction on it. 

(б) When the work is repetitive in character. Almost all employers 
speak highly of women engaged on repetition work: they are more 
conscientious and persistent, and do not get bored with itjKTon- 
• 3cqi>>;ntly their output is greater than that of the men or lads 
they replace. In, the report on engineering from Loudon, it is 
said that in some cases the increased output of the women Qit 
repetition work is more than counterbalanced by ,ihe^ kjrtiened 
output when fresh contracts oblige tne firms to take on (iew work. 

(c) Where special deftness is required. Some employers report 
increased output where quickness and neatness of hand cs required. 
In a leather works in Leeds, an employer who said that the 
women’s output was inferior to that of men on every othctjipro- 
cess noted that ^t was greater on the glazing machine; he thought 
this" was because, while the work was not heavy, it required swift 
handling and continuous attention, both of which were more 
readily given by women than men. Again, inehe finishing processes 
in a boot and shoe works making shoes for small children, ithe 
women are said to be cycrywhere superici 't'o men in punting, 
polishing, etc.; they handle the children’s boots and shoes more 
deftly than men. The same is reported of women emplg) e4. bn 
disc-ruling machines in the paper and piinting trade; jt was said 
in one firm that was visited that fm this process they were much 
more skilful than m’en. 

"With regard to J ime-keeping, the evidence is of a very conflicting 
nature. Mr. Alex.Tiamsay, in his book on The Terms of Industrial 
Psfice, states that women ate better'time-keeper^',than men, and 
tlih statement is borne out by many employeis. On the otljer 
.hsmd, many firms report the contrury, some of them siating that 
the bad time-keeping is the greatest djawback to the empkymenf 
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of women. As ^ime goes oa, it becomes increasingly difficult ‘to 
obfain satisfactory reccfds, for even where they are kept the com¬ 
parison is made between wonjen and men at the moment and not 
between womenVahd the men.whom they replace. The best men 
,bave gone; and, as in the case of output, a comparison of thffse 
^ho are left with the women yields no satisfactory results. A 
l^alge engineering firm in Leeds reported a year ago that the women 
were worse jtime-kecpers than the men; this year the same firm 
^epoi-^d that they' were much better, because the men employed* 
now are inferior in type to those employed a year ago. 

In some cases in which the matter has been carefiilly gone into, 
it is said that the men arc more unpunctual than women, but that 
thii women actually Break time more because of domestic claims,' 
such as sickness (their own or that of their family). Figures 
bearing out this suggestion were drawn up by an engincering*firnf 
in Leeds. The time-keeping records of six me* and women were 
stlcc^ed at random from the different departments for four weeks 
in MSeci^ asJollows— 
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M.4RC11 27th, 1918 
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These records show that the greatei part of the'loot time among 

• the women was due to some marked cav.se, sinc^ in four ca!ses 
there was an absence of twenty-five'hours or more, only one such 
absence being noted among the me,n. If absenc/is of individuals 
fof over twenty hours were deleted on both sides, the women’s ^ 
time-keeping would be infinitely better than that of the men. Thl 
figures are of little value except as illustrating what had been 
observed in the works; and the good time-keeping of the women, 
•apart from their long breaks, is' probably due in this pari^culat' 
firm to the exceptionally good management of the welfare 
Supervisor, wKo is entirely responsible for the women’s work. 

In the Report on Time-keeping drawn up by the Ministry of 

* Munitions, figures are given showing the comparative time-ke^ng 
of men and women in a large number of trades. There are few 
tonctusions to be drawn from the tables. Taking all trades 
together, there seems to be little marked difference between the 
time-keeping of men and women; men are employed on over^tim'e 
to a much greater extent than women; and ai.- excess'"of ovtiiimc 
worked bjf males as compared with time lost by males is given 
for the week ending 14th September, 1917, as being 3 3, and for 
the week en'iing 25th January, 1918, as being 2'3; wi.ife a deficit 
is remarked in the case of females of 1"8 for the first week and 
1;3 for the second. 

Ore interesting point brought out by these records is that the 
percentage of time lost is greater in the case of males anil less 
in the case of females when a two-break system is in force. 

In the matter of time-keeping, it is even more difficult to 
generalize than in that of‘output. The causey, making for good 
or bad time-keeping amorg women as co&pared .with men are 
numerous and complicated. ^ 

1. Much depends on the organization of the women’sewolki 
Where women have recently been introduced intQ a i/orks, the 
management is often not^.so strict' with them aS' with its male 
employees. In an engineering firm' in London, the manager com¬ 
plained bitterly of'bad time-kcepihg among the women, but the 
Welfare Worker said that the firm was “rJdicnlouslysoft" with them. 
O'rryhe other hand, in some cases, as in that of thet firm for which 
thnS-kcepin^ figures were given, the, responsibility for the niat^frr 
has-been handed over to especially'competent people, with goed 
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results. In firAs in which* men and women liavc always been 
employed so Aat they ^re treated more impartially, it is generally* 
said that women are not suc^ good time-keepers as men, because 
of their domest\p' duties. But, even here, much depends on the 
mafiagemeut: one large boot-making firm in Leeds, which flas 
always employed both men and women, stated that there was no 
^more difficulty with women than with men, since absolute 
punctuality/was insisted on with both. 

• 2.4^ain, a great deal depcnSs on the proportion of married 
women, or, more strictly, on the proportion of women who have 
otheis dependent on their care in case of accident or sickness, and 
on the number of those so dependent. The proportion of married 
wcjjnen employed is, 8f cour.se, far greater at present than in normaf 
times; consequently it might be expected that general time-keeping 
records in war-time would compare unfavourably with thefse dt 
peace-time. Employers frequently report that the married women 
bre^ time most; but even here there are exceptions. Two 
cmpltiye^^s ,**00 in. London and another in Leeds, stated that 
married women broke time less than unmarried ones, The fact of 
their families being dependent on them making them more anxious 
to keep t^«ir job. • 

Finally, much was said by different employers with regard to 
the*qualiUes shown by women. Little of real value emerges frqpi 
their remarks on this subject. It is interesting te notice, howiver, 
that for the most part employers conimcnd women for being Tnore 
aisenable than men, but complain of their lack of initiative. 
It is seldom that women arc encouraged to show initiative; when 
they arc introdu(itd in large numl^rs,^cy are generally wanted for 
repetition wojk in which initiative iyio* required. In other cases in 
ivliich it would be useful, the mai^^er frequently looks on the em- 
plbynlL'ut of worac*! asl temporary expedient, and adapts the work 
90 as to liispwise with initiative, instead of trying to deve^lop it. 
Some'employd-s declare* that womcr^dispjay as much of this 
quality as men if only they 4'c encouraged to show it; but they 
hav 0 »been^brought up with tSe idqji that it Is their busings? to 
obey orders, ijot to make’sjjggestions. It is frtquentjy stated that 
•t is difficult to get worqpn to accept responsibility, and ser^lfal 
rt]fluiries^were made into thig, Some^mploycrs sta^d that it'was 
imT?ossible to find women who had aothoritv over others, ^nd that 
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it was, therefore, always necessary Vo employ foremen. As in 
'many industries it has long been customary, to employ forewomen, 
and the employers find they answeif much better than foremen, 
it is evidently not impossible to finil womjn cajfable of holding 
such positions; yet there is no doubt that in many firms in wftich 
they have recently been introduced, they do not* show much 
authority or responsibility. There is not enough evidence on the, 
point for any general conclusion, but in the few casjes inquired 
into it seemed that where womefi were promoted from re^ition 
work in a firm to positions of responsibility, they were frequently 
unsuccessful; whereas if they were selected from outside, or if they 
had been doing work requiring judgment and thought within the 
firm, they did well. For instance, in one cngiAccring firm, in which 
most of the work is repetitive and the labour has been drawn 
almost entirely from the immediate locality, there has been the 
greatest difficulty in finding enough women with the qualities 
requisite for forewomen. Only tweh'e are employed, but anj.)n^ 
them there are few who have proved capable. In anotMtr ^igilleer- 
ing firm, situated in a more populous centre and with a greater 
choice of women, it was said that there had nevenbeen the slightest 
difficulty in binding women who could undertake rc*.,ponsibility; 
they were largely chosen from outside, but the work inside the 
firm was made less mechanical for the women than in the otHer, 
by moving them Oom one machine to another, so it was easier 
to discover if any of the employees of the firpi showed thejnslt-lves 
fit for such positions. ^ ' 

' It is frequently said that women arc moi e conscientious than 
men, but this is by no fi'eanr a universal statement. ^Some 
employers complain that wonten, since they locik an their work 
only as an episode, because th(Y expect to ghe it up when they 
marry, take it less seriously than men, and &re more catelcs.s. 
Here, .again, the distinction comp in between • worfien with 
dependents and those,who .have non', and the different experience 
of employers in the matter may largely depend on the proportion 
of in('.rried women Whom they emfJloy. 

Training 

'Technical institutes throughout the country cofitinuc the work 
of training wornen, and in many"cases fairly elaborate plant is 
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being set up^for the purpose, considerable Government grants^ 
being secured for training ii\ engineering. The head of one such 
institute writes that the Mniistry of Munitions gave their final 
approval of a scheme? for setting up new instructional worhslijips 
<)n 1st January— 

• The premises consist of two buildings, one of quite recent erection, 
'each containing three floors, with'coniplctc intercommunication. Th% 
total floor space is 14,500 sq. ft. In the newer building there is the 
hea\*vmachine shop, with a lar^ equipment of capstan and turret 
lathes/gnnders and millers, a suite of offices, and a fitting shop on 
the first floor, with the light machine shop, chiefly oc(a.pied a large 
number of modern centre lathes as well as an up-to-date tool room 
on the floor above . . . the Training School i.s %'irtually a small but 
complete model faettry. Moreover, it works factory liflurs and it 
organized like a productive works 

The course may last from four to twelve weeks and siibsiStei.ifc 
allowances, varying from 15s. to 25s. a weelti are paid to those 
lal^g it. Further— 

Arranyjei^ents can be made to*\^l;e employees from a firm carrying 
out a change of work, so that the girls can be sent info tratning for the 
new operations until the firm is ready to employ them again Sub¬ 
contracts* can be ’placed with the school so as to tram prospective 
employees 8n the identical job for which they will ?iflcrwards be 

required, and this has already been done by some firms in the city. 

* 

In theSe workshops, women are trained on " sheet steel fitting^ 
for aeroplane par^s, mieronieter ganging; and* operating v*ious 
machines required lor the production of aero engine components, 
p'ftrts of guns, shcli fuses, gaines, etc.; tank incchanism and other 
Hjunitions.” Oxy-acetylene welding is also being taught in another 
builtijng; and atropj^ne woodttair^including propeller-shaping, 
wing and rilf-making and aileron^srfnbling, in a third, 

* ^*Ii(sablcd soldiers, 'dj well as tt^ten, are being trained in these 
builciings, and tbfy receive a subsistence allowance of 30s. a week 
'm addition their pension.. The head of the institute ctjidently 
thought that *all the btlildiiKs usedWor gaining in engineering 
would soon be devoted to tl^ training of soldiers rather than of 
women. He thought the w^ifk mure suitable lor men, an* also 
that they had the first claim.* 

Divergent opinions hawe been ejprtssed about tlij value (3 
b^^ningi given* by the vefious tfthnical institiites. The^ one, 
Mr. K. fearnett, Piincip^J, TecUnical'insfitutc, Lec<t*. 
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described above, by arranging the school on the line"^ of a factory, 
avoids the objection raised by some chiployers that women 
so trained are "unused to factory’’conditions .and are usually 
discontented with the conditions and hours."’ 

"When the women are put on to skilled work, the firm generally 
prefers to do the training within its own works; but where it is of 
a'repetitive nature, recourse to the technical institute is common. 
The manager of a large motor works in London write's— 

The instruction the women have received has been at a school, and 
they are familiar with one or two operations in turning or milling, 

and, as the report on engineering in London states, by employing 
such women, the firms save themselves the trouble of training. 
The same report continues— 

' In ,he majority of cases, the technical .school training is eithe 
ignored or said to be a nuisance, the foremen much preferring to train 
the girls themselves. When the question of putting women into 
more skilled work in the tool room or lifting shop is under consider^t'bn, 
in practically every case girls have been chosen from tiwse ^already 
employed tc receive special training’ in the .shop. 

The same report notes that employers anxious'to secure a more 
educated type of girl, often send to the technical school, because 
such girls can be found there, and not because of the training they 
■Mc^uve. An employer in Leeds remarked that he had seat to the 
technical institute for a girl for a particular process, not because 
she would have learnt the process there, but because he wanted 
a good strong girl. Other instances are noted of the technico.1 
institutes being used as a kind of labour exchange. 

An interesting experiment'jvas begun in February, 1917, in a 
great controlled establishmeiit iji Scotland. The head of the firm 
has organized and equipped ai\ engineering factory for trairiilg 
women. The course is to last for three years, ar/d the womet'i arc 
given Igctures and theoretical training in addition to tiieir practical 
work. The work is m,anag^ by wq nen, a woman of university 
education being at the head of it. eSince it is intended that the 
womep who leave at the end of thrce.years should be fuUy skilled 
engineers, whereas the ordinary training tor an engineer lasts for 
six oi seven years, an attempt is made to secure students who have 
had a good e(iucation and possess r. knowledge'of mechaniqs> 
The origiivitor of the scheme is-entlrusiastic about it, and believes 
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tl;at there is i^eat future for women as engineers. The Workshop 
Superintended writes*- * 

Many of our students are doing remarkably good work and really 
kniw a great deal mosc abou^ the theory of it than they themselves 
realize, as is proved by the answers we get in our six monthly written 
Examinations,. . . We have a few who, if we could spare them, 
c^ould easily undertake responsible posts even now, but unless an urgent 
,need arises ^pr them, we prefer far their .saUes and for ours that thdV 
should remain with us at least three years. 

^ ES»ininations are held from time to time, and the students who 
pass them successfully are promoted to a higher grade and their 
wage is increased. They receive 20s. a week when they first 
arrive; at the end gf six weeks they enter for an e»amination 
by which it is decided whether it is worth while for them to con¬ 
tinue their training; and if they pass it successfully, they rfceii^p 
25s. a week. The payment rises gradually to £3 a week in the 
last year. 

*!^,Aug^st, 1918, ISO girls were being trained in these works; 
and theVhidf question before tlicm is w'hcther when tjjcy become 
skilled engineers, openings will be gi\en them to practise what 
they hav« learnt.* 

Many courses have been instituted by the Ministry of Munitions 
or e ncouraged by them for training women in special skilled pro¬ 
cesses, suCh as gun-testing. Such courses will probably cease nfl^T 
the war is cndcd,,but they may meanwhile liave a great /fleet 
in showing the advanced work of which women arc capable, 
draining for wojgicn as direct substitutes for men outside the 
pl^cc in which they work is for the most part confined to engineer¬ 
ing quid agriculfbre, JJiese being*th^wo occupations in which it 
l^^Is seemed most necessary to ^ain fresh supplies of labour. 
Ij*other occupations, yie traininp^as generally taken place within 
the factory or workshop, and, as has been noted, this has often 
^een greferreS^in engineering, even when opportunities for flutside 
training oegurred. There*are lome othft- attempts at such training, 
■however. The training of women for the booj and .shoe indqftry 
at Leeds has been suspeiyied.as has-been already noted, in fivour 
of training di^harged soldiers; but classes in ‘.‘•clicking” have 
arranged by the Northampton Education Committee, and a nuaib*r 
■b^jgomeii havelieen qualified for woA in the clicking departnient. 

In,some*cities, definite.training is'being given fcy the itiunicipal 
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authorities where women are replacing men in mui^cipal services. 
In Glasgow, women are trained as switchboard* attendants in 
electric power stations, and as trail,i drivers. In Liverpool and 
Manchester, there being a shortage 6f trained workers, womei] are 
being trained for gardening in the public parks and for similar 
occupations. 

'■ This training of women by municipal authorities fcr municipal 
services is on much the same lines as the training of- workers by 
'any other employer. Such training is common. But in.'many 
instances the employer has no wish to train the women. He may 
have entered into an agreement to replace the women by men as 
,rSoon as men arc available; he may be working under pressure so 
great that it is impossible for him to devote any time to 'the 
training of un.skilled workers; he may bclici e, and in some cases 
he is right, that the work is unsuitable for women. For any of 
these reasons he may not think it worth while to train women, but 
may prefer to subdivide the work, or keep the women on op(6pro- 
cess instead of nioviiig them to another when'they ltave/%iastered 
one. In the clothing trade, for instance, the employers have 
signed an agreement that— ' , 

As soon as is practicable after the conclusion of the war they will 
revert to the conditions prevailing in their respective factories and 
- fforkshops before the war in regard to men’s employmenb 

ft'nployers in “the clothing trade quote this agreement as a 
reason for keeping women on one process only, and it is no doubt 
responsible for a remark made in the report oir the trade in Lorliion 
that " the majority of employers seem to prefer to keep the women 
unskilled, and there is not liif'ch'’special trailing given." Brt even 
where such agreements exisi much depends on ihe individual 
employer. Wherever women -il-ave replaced men in the boet 'arid 
shoe industry, there are similar agi'eements, yef several employers 
have been found to take the greatest interest in (taining women 
in skilled processes. ■ In etigineeriifr, the undertaking on the part 
of, the Government that men shal^be reinstated has not hindered 
maliy employers from training their feitiale workers, end many of 
♦hem speak with ^ide of their success in doing soe When this is 
thy case, the training is generally given to very few women, arid 
of^en in worLs in which thf proportion of women to men is suul!. 
'.But it rfa sometimes attempted on a larger scale. In a frm in' 
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LAds, definite training within the works is given to acetylene 
welders and annealers. The .same firm has a course of from three 
to six months’ duration for oijcan-makers, the girls being taught to 
fit and solder the whole of the oil can; the department for training 
girls in this »way is constantly being enlarged. In engineering, 
iRDWevcr, there is a strong impression that, in spite of any under^- 
taking mad6 by the Go\'ernmcnt, the women have come to stay; 
and J;here is, therefore, a stronger incentive to the employers t^ 
(fain them. A sense of the impermanence of women workers 
because of their gh'ing up their work when they mSrry has always 
been detrimental to their training, and when employers believe 
that agreements to R'place women by men at the end*)f the waP 
wiTl take effect their sense of impermanence is deepened. 

Women and Trade Unions 

Perhaps the most noteworthy change relating to the position of 
(^%en in industry since the issue of last year’s report is to be 
fouiftf ii tlfc growing numbers Rpd enthusiasm of women in trade 
unions. It is estimated by the Fabian Reseaich Depaftment that 
there were 465,000 women trade unionists at the end of 1916 and 
690,000 in tSie spring of 1918, an increase of 47 per ceift. in a period 
of little over a yjar. The great activities of the women’s union 
'uiliing tUe last eighteen months and the number of favouraUe” 
awards secured arc largely responsible for this increase in member¬ 
ship.* This increase has been most noticeable in the great general 
u.stions which have^or the most pait been organizing women in the 
eijginceriug trades: the membership of the National F'ederation of 
Won^n Worker* is now’ 50,000, and^le National Union of General 
Workers has*icquirctf 15,000 new fixate members during the past 
^ear^ But there has been a stj^tling increase in the numbers 
enrolHd in industrial* unions. The United Garment Workers' 
"Vnion hets 5(^000 women members now, an increase of 30,000 on 
the nflmbers of a year agep, thelAmalgag’^e^Society of Tailors and 
jTailoresscs has trebled its fe^iale membership; and the General 
Uni*! of '[extilc Workers has%ddc^ at least 20,000 women ♦* its 
numbers, moje than treljjing its ryembershijt. Instances of Uic. 
•same kind ca# easily be giultiplied. 

^■•,It is ^ill said that womemare unstable trade unionists, and are 
apf to drift in and out of the*uniofts according as they .do or do 
September, 1918. 
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,not expect to gain any immediate advantap from ^-hem. But the 
spirit of the trade union ofl5ciaIs is much more hopeful than it was 
a year ago; they feel that the wome,i have begun to recognize the 
vrlue of organization. 

Among the many unions which admit women, it is rare to fin-a 
any which confine their membership to skilled workers, But a 
special craft union for women only was organized by them two 
j^ycars ago: the Society of Women Weldei's. In one year th'- 
membership grew from 50 to 500, and by September, 1918, 630 
women had joined it. This Society has consistently put forward 
two principles— 

1. That all welding is, or should be, fully skilled work. 

2 . That the rate of pay should be the same for men and women. 

It-declares that no test can be made which will separate skilled 

from unskilled woyk in welding, and that, therefore, after a given 
probationary period all welders should, gi^'en that they H" “ 
proved efficient, be reckoned as^ skilled, and that '"hey -^ould 
receive th^ full skilled rate. The Society has received much sup¬ 
port from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and its history 
will be wor+h following as that of a Society at present unique in 
forming a skilled union for women. 

In addition to the movements noted, there has been a dec’'''’d^ 
increase in the number of women holding responsible posts in trade 
union organization in societies which have a mixed memb‘'r,ship. 
This has been specially recorded by officials in the National Union 
of General Workers and by the Postal aiiil Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association. ‘ 

The massing of women to^'ctlier in num’'-crs hitherto unknown; 
the spirit of independence foi'iwing on the higher'wages paid'to 
them in the industries they nave recenUy entered and, tor.se- 
quently, in turn, in which they were formerly employed' the closer 
contact forced upon them by thei new work witfi’ men i''ho are 
accustomed to rely on tlicir union' to maintain their positions in 
indpstry, are beginning to hav'® the influence that might be 
'ixpected in developing women’s i.’.tercst in trade uhionism and 
j-^atly increasing the membership of The different’societies. 

• I 

CONDITIOlilS OF W(?MEN’S WoRk 

‘idttle need be added to Vhat was reported last year 911 tno 
subject of Welfare £ ipervision. Better ccnaitions throughout a.^. 
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theYesult of thS^nsistence of Government departments on a certain 
level of decency and comfort., Miss Anderson, in the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, remarks on the " new demand 
for improved conditions in women's older occupations ”— * 

*'It is (she wri*es) not only in controlled and national factories that 
material advance has been made. The whole spirit of management 
lias quickly changed in many factflnes and indu.stries where no new 
welfare order/uns and whore State control of profits has not entered. 
Iifcw ajtempts are found to reduce Hours as well as to introduce fore¬ 
women and speciali/.ed supervisors for women’s labour, production, 
caftteen, and welfare, carefully adjusted seats and benches; automatic 
delivery of material where practicable; cloak rooms and rest rooms. 
Even introduction of methods of fatigue measurement to secure future 
progress has been founds in a Scottish factory. 

In* .some of the larger munition factories, the arrangements for 
the health and comfort of the workers are little short ol magni¬ 
ficent. In one which in the spring of 1917 had n» welfare arrange- 
and which was visited in the spring of 1918, there were 
founcliio be%ot only, adequate a»d excellent ambulance and rest¬ 
rooms, and a? good canteen, but a large dancing room. Vanteens 
have sprung up as ^f by magic, and much thought is put into the 
provision oli s»jitablc and sustaining food. Other firm? not work¬ 
ing for the Government, and not under Government control, 
em”>iite these arrangements. 

A f 'V points may be noted as having become matters of special 
attenthXi in 1917— * * 

1. The question of hours, referred to by Miss Anderson in the 
passage quoted above. For some time the relation between length 
of hhurs and fatigue, and between Ifngt^. of hours and output, has 
been tlft; object orinvesHigation by ce/cai»i scientists and by those 
re^onsible for Ihe management of ^few exceptional firms. It is 
nowk b!%oming a m^tteroof special attention within many firms. 
In^two firmp injforkshire visited within a few days of each otjier, 
it was found that the supeiyisols had be^n collecting facts on the 

^subject, the 6ne with a view oo convincing*the employer that 
d® ain^long hours reduced the oujput of girls undA' 18; the other^ 
prove that in a shop run on ihe etght-hour shift, oytput was greater, 
tiijie-keeping better, and the fime whiclf t|je girls remained with tl\e 
fifiy longer than ii the shops which on twelve-hour shifts. * 

2 . *¥he (Jhestion of pre-nataT jvelfare is being seriously coi!- 
sidjre^.* This ^ has naturally arisen in view ijf thS nuftibeK of 
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married women now employed especially in painition works. 
Arrangements have been reported by which women who are about 
to become mothers are, if they chhosc, put on to especially light 
work, in the last month or two with sewing work only, and are 
provided with milk and good meals, in addition ito a minimmn 
time-wage. For five months before their confinement they jare 
not allowed to work at night. Such arrangements'are rare, and 
the end of the war and a returii to normal conditions may make 
them unnecessary, but so long as married women are employed, 
they are important. 

3. Welfare outside the factory, or city welfare, providing for 

good means of transit, for lodging or hostel aecommodation, for 
clubs and recreation rooms, is also developing. Extra-mural 
wt’ilarc officers have been appointed by the Ministry of Munitions 
to work in various centres, and the movements which they are 
helping to inaugurate should permanently make factory lije 
difficult for women. ev ‘-d 

4. Thi Association of Welfare Workers formed in August, 1917, 
has a membership of many hundred workers., The members bear 
witness to*'the widespread efforts to improve factory'conditions. 
The Association is vigorous. It insists on the need for fully- 
trained and qualified workers, and is trying to solve the prgblem 
of the relations between employers, welfare workers, and trad^pnio.io. 

Sources of Female Labour 

Inquiries have been made into— 

1. The proportion of married women employed. 

2. The previous occugat{pns of womci^receiuly engage;!. 

3. The extent to whicluj women have been brought into a 

neighbourhood for factory work. i, ' 

The answer to all these questions varies with the locality. Few 
accurate returns have been received, and those t'nat are^iven are 
merely illustrative* of certain teodcncies and cannpt be taken as 
&{ithoritative evidence. 

1. The proportion of nfarried t-wonjen employed is ev^rywher; 
‘‘on the indrease. It is greatest in fi.ms in which no women have 
teen employed before; Svhere they have always been employed, 
those replacing men are pften tiiken from among the foruje" 'gm- 
ploj^ees iwho'did not consist of married women to any great extent. 
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Some firms give a definite preference to soldiers’ wives; many, 
give it to the wives of their employees. 

Married women have been i^-itroduced into firms in which only 
single women were emjJloyed before, to do work formerly done by 
^■»men as wel^ as that usually done by men. Two firms which, 
as^a matter of principle, had always declined to employ married 
Vvomen, report that they have been obliged to engage some because' 
()f the shortSge of labour. , 

As lime goes on, the proportion of married women increases. 
It is found to be higher in firms which have added largely to 
the numbers of their women employees in the last twelve months 
than in those in whjch the numbers have been stationary on 
declining. 

In four engineering firms in Leeds, employing altogether ^463i 
women, 1,530 (i.e., 44 per cent.) are married. lUl of these women 
have been introduced since the beginning of the war; but in one 
in wiVinh ont; 36 per cent, are married, the numbers have declined 
by 32 per ccfit. during the last ^ear, and in another,in which 
55 per cent, are married, the numbers have gone up by 54 per cent. 
These proportions are high for Leeds, as it is not cujtomary for 
married women to be employed in industry. According to the 
Census of 1911, oiriy 15 per cent, of the occupied women were 

J • ^ 

wi6Lrr’''a. 

A fijJ.Ti in Coventry reports that at the beginning of the ivar 
almost all the girls engaged were single; now they are chiefly 
solditrs’ wi,ves. • 

Throughout the country a proportion of from 40-60 per cent, 
ot matried wemtn anjong those* nr,■‘^1^ employed is common. 
In one engineering firm in London, cs many as 90 per cent, of the 
wS)jie»^re married. Reports from 'Liverpool relating to a number 
of miscellaneous trades gives the proportion as being as low as 
5 nr 6 per ceiftj in some case^, or state that very few mafried 
women are employed; but*a m,tuition \>orksigiving preference to 
s-idiers’ wives, states that 70 pei^ cent, of the 1,4(|0 women engapd 
since Ac beginning of the war arc married. In Glasgow, the pro¬ 
portion of married women e*.iployed i»low as cofnpared with other 
great centres. 5nly one firm giving, iriformation on 4he subject 
had*%s many as 60 per cent, ofjits women married; si?veral report 
Wiat n«t mort than 20,and 30 per cent, are mjrricd* 
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2. Figures published by the Board of Tr^e, giving ■■ an 
analysis of pre-war occupations of women and girls to whom 
unemployment books were issued funder the National Insurance 
(t’art II) (Munition Workers) Act, 1916, are given below. oThey 
only relate to a period up to I3th January, 1917; tut give indi(w- 
, tions of tendencies which are likely to continue, and are the only 
authoi'itativc information which can be secured for any lar^'e 
number of women. 

These figures show that the largest number of recruits come from 
household dUdes and those formerly unoccupied, a section which 
comprises married women and girls who have only just left school, 
and therefore gives little clue to the number who may wish to 
remain in the new occupations. Domestic service furnishes \argc 
’ numbers also. It will be seen that the clothing trades, while 
giving 39,793 reevruits to others, only received 33,122 from them. 

PKH-WAR OCCUlWTIONS 


1. NDMni-.RS 
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That a large proportion ofVhc women newly en^ged come from 
household duties and those' previously unoccupied, apU /fom 
domestic service, sccm.s to be borne out by accounts, from m^ny' 
different places. But the extcntjHo which they'are dr^wn from 
other industries n'dturaily variw considerably wffh the main 
influstries of any particular loca/.ty. And in places in which few 
domestic serv’ants have bceli emplsycd the proportion drawn frorrf 
■among thehi is correspondhigly small'. 

'Tn old-dstablished firms Ik which feV alterati 9 ns had been made, 
most of the women come from ptfier factories, unless they r)e ♦he 
wives of>forn1ler employees. 
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In Leeds, anengineering firm employing over 500 women gives the, 
following figures relating’tothe pre-war occupations of its workers— 

At home and previously unoccupied 
Mill-hands (Textile) 

Boot &*|hoe \% I Clothing 

Domestic Service 
Printing Trade .... 

TobatSo Trade .... 

Otliei Occupations 

it is reported front London that in the firms visited in which' 
women were newly employed in the engineering trade, the source 
from which the women were drawn varied according to the type 
of firm. In new, up-to-date shops, the girls were largely drawn« 
from the technical schools; most of them had not been in factories 
at all before, and many had been unoccupied. 

Another firm employing over 2,000 women, an^d also engaged on 
engineering work in Leeds, reports that the women employed who 
were not j^rcviously unoccupied were weavers, tailoresses, or 
domestic seri'lnts; the order in whirh they arc mentioneti coincides 
with that given for the first firm. This firm also notes that 50 
per cent, the women have been employed in the sarjje works for 
over years. It will be noted that in Leeds, situated in the 
midsb tfl a great textile di.strict, and itself the centre of a great 
•ilethnig industry, the percentage of women drawn from the tcxtiltf 
and cl.thing industtics tends to be high as compared witli«the 
general li.st given above; and that domestic service is not nearly 
so idiport^t a recruiting ground as it is in other districts, the 
proportion of women so employed in Leeds having always been 
small.* According to tjie Ccnsus*of ■‘19^11, 22 per cent, of the 
occupied women in Leeds were engaged in the tailoring and 13 
p?r^*ce»it. in the textile trades, only 11 per cent, being in indoor 
domestic service, tfie corresponding figures for the country as a 
w^iole being 2^er cent, in the tailoring, 13 per cent, in the tdxtile 
trades, and 26 per cent, in ii^tloor doAestia service. The large 
P'kiportion of women in Leeds formerly engagpd in the te)^e 
industry is due not to its, prevalence in Leeds, but in the sur¬ 
rounding districts, whence i. number of female Vorkers come into 
J-ceds by tram. ^ The industrial regioA round Leeds* is almost 
eatir^ly dei'oted to the prcjduction of woollen and wors(/;d 
goods.. 


28 % 

28 % 

16 % 

14 % 

6 % 

3 % 

S% 
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In industries other than engineering in Leeds, .women who" are 
replacing men are largely drawn from other branches of the same 
trade. In the tailoring trade, women who are put in the culling 
department are generally selected from the machinists; ii the 
woollen trade the women put on to new processes tare taken from 
.old ones. A worsted spinning firm reports that all the women 
engaged as overlookers had been machine-minders' in the same 
I department; in the printing trade, again, the women arc shiftfd 
from one process to another. The only industry in which women 
have been formerly employed in large numbers, in which this does 
not hold good, appears to be the boot and shoe trade, though it 
is more general there than it was a year igo. 

In Liverpool the variety of indu.strics from which women are 
dratvn appears to be very great. Tlie proportion of women engaged 
in paid occupations in Liverpool was low before the war compared 
with that of other large cities, being 247 per 1,000 as comjjjrejl 
with 324 for England and Wales as a whole, 381 foF Londiu, and 
371 for Leeds. Further, it haa no preponderating cecupation for 
women except indoor domestic seixuce, in which 21 per cent, of 
its occupied women were engaged, 12 per cent, more,being engaged 
in other forms of domestic work. Consequently, while the women 
, employed on new work were often previously unoccupied ,pr in 
service, the occupations from which they arc otherwis’e dr^vn tt.e 
aniazingly varied. A report was sent of the former occupations 
of twenty women placed by the S. and S.F.A., which, though it 
does not relate to women replacing men, is characterirtic of those 
who do. Five had been unoccupied, 3 had been in service, the 
remaining 12 had been:,l m a tobacco fa^rtory, 1 in a shAvvroom, 
1 in a gas works, 1 in a bisuuit, another in a firelighter factory; 
1 in a confectioner’s shop, 1 had been a trnt-maker, anothgl a box- 
maker, 2 had worked in flour mills, and the others in factories 
—the precise nature of the worl^i not being specified. As might 
be expected, firms' reporting oi^ this point, if they do not say 
ti^it the women .'eplacing men wfere unoccupied or soldiers’ wiTes,' 
or in domestic service, merely stave that they are “factory girls.’" 
One shipbuilding firm whicii was employing worsen in the timber 
yard, said the women employed were of the ” bag and basket- 
rtiaking type.” Of those replapiftg men on lighter Work, it was 
saidothat' the^ canjp from “ every source,”, from “ every grade 6f 
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lOsiety”; ..— - —^ —' women, and 

eferring to thcfce employed on the lighter kinds of work, said thaf 
nany were dressmakers and shop girls, and some domestic servants. 
Botji this firm, and an oil a'nd seed-crushing firm in Liverpool, 
cported adversely on domestic servants, saying they were uncfis- 
iplined and 3id not stay long; on the other hand, in a flour mill 
n which nicety women, most of them drawn from domestic sea- 
?ice, had been engaged since the beginning of the war, the work 
vas Said to be satisfactory. • 

In Glasgow, the only other city from which any information on 
his subject was obtained, it is reported that many of the women 
vere previously unemployed. A boot and shoe factory ^employing 
!9ft wonum (only 128 having been employed before the war) states 
hat the majority of women newly engaged had no occupation 
)eforc the war. An iron and steel works reports that 25 per cent. 
)f the 300 or 400 women newly engaged were foftnerly unemployed; 
me engin^ring firm employing 412 women states that 21-6 per 
'cnt, were^moecupied; and anoJter employing 77 women that, in 
1915, 50 per cent, were unoccupied, but that the women engaged 
low havrf; generally shifted from other work. Of the women 
ireviously o?:cupied, many come from domestic service; others have 
)ej',. Iteavers, ma^ihinists, tailorcsses, shop-girls, and waitresses. 

, J In most of the districts investigated, the labour was drawn 
rom the locality; ^his might be expected in large industriaMis- 
ricts where much local labour is available. Imported labour is 
leifcssarily employad when great works are erected in unpopulated 
li»tricts;"it is often employed in comparatively small centres which 
lave^suddcnly become of great industrial importance because of 
v^r demands, or which are situated dlose to greater centres of 
tidhijtry which have drained their available resources. For 
nstance, it was fcfundlhat two great worsted spinning mills in a 
imall town ^se to Leeds were relying largely on imported labour; 
he girls, rnany of them Very; young, *vere^in lodgings or in two 
jostels taken for the purpose* f accommodating them. There had 
or Eflong time been a difficult in getting a sulficiently large<?up- 
ily of local laiiour, and war had increased it. Several of the 
jirls came frofh Ireland. 

Coventry, *raost of the labour'riwly employeii is imported. 
Hie jmmei*se exoansion of munition work created a demand* for 
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L . . 

many more workers than coma oe oiawn irora tne neignoournooc, 
< and has had to be satisfied from outside. 

In Glasgow, a certain amount of labour has been imported. 
A dye works employing 400 womeh reports that the bulk come 
fh)ra outside; and an iron and steel works employing betweefi 300 
and 400 workers states that 20 per cent, arc impoited from Irelanil. 
But the other firms investigated in Glasgow, and all those in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, drew their workers 
.from the immediate neighbourhood {i.e., from within the reatii 
of the tramway system). 



II. Engineering and Metal Trades 
k 

EXTENT i?ND NATURE OF SUBSTITUTION 

The replacement of men by women in engineering is increasingly 
tlifficult to ^ace, because of (1) the large amount of additional 
work undertaken owjng to the war demand; (2) the continual 
rt'adjttstment of processes and progress of dilution. In large* 
jminition works it is often impossible to calculate the amount 
of substitution; it has been proved in such works («) that it is 
possible to run them with a large percentage of female ^ployees^ 
{b) ^hat it is possible to employ women on processes which had 
formerly been undertaken only by the trained male engineer^ 
but it cannot be shown that individual women are replacing 
individual men, because either the work was f.ot done at aU or 
not done on anything like so large a scale before the war. 

In smalleL«works,* where the Character of the industry has not 
been greatly changed, substitution is more direct and n*ore nearly 
complete., Womclt are to be found taking the place of men on 
work done men before the war. In many cases, such work is 
highly Iskilled; theje has been no alteration of processes, and the 
^illfed woakman who was in attendance in earlier days to set the 
tools, etc., is now gften dispensed with, the ^^1;man undcrti^ing 
the whole of the responsibility for her machine. Even in such 
cast#,, however, it njust be noted that the woman is not as fuUy 
eqijipped or so valuable to the employer as the man she replaces, 
since,^bcing without his training, ejie f-annot be put on to a fresh 
machine witlumt haviSg to learn something that is new to her. 
I« ihjrt, women frequently replace skilled men directly and com¬ 
plete!}^on particular prticesses, but they have not at present had 
time or opp««t,unity to acquire the training which would enable 
them ftilly to rfiplace skilled eijigineers.* Consequently, during the 
"#ar, there has been a tendency towards standardization, not oiJy 
in munition ^orks where the great depiand has naturally given*fise 
to it, but also, in other enghieeiing^works, when la^pk of adapt¬ 
ability on the ’part of th% scmi-skille(J workers (botjj male and 
f^^Tjale) l^.s forced the firm do prochice a standai^zed article 
.instead of a. variety of eoods. 
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In July, 1914, it is estimated that 9 per cent, ot.the workpeople 
engaged in the engineering and metal tradLs were ^'omcn; in April, 
1918, 23 per cent, were women. The total number of women engaged 
is these trades increased from 170,000 in- July, 1914, to 55^,000 
in April, 1918; the number of men employed increased during 
the same period from 1.634,000 to 1,849,000. ' 

In London it is estimated that the total number of wometi 
employed in the metal and engineering trades intreased from 
18,000 in July, 1914, to roughly 57,000 in April, 1918; the nJimber 
of men employed having increased from about 122,000 to 130,000. 
It will be seen that the proportion of females to total employees 
■ has incrersed from about 13 per cent, to about 30 per cent. It 
may be noted that out of the increase of 47,000 in the total nnnbu s 
employed 39,000 (or 83 per cent.) are women. This illustrates the 
very great extent to which women have been taken on lor additional 
rather than for substitutional work. 

A more detailed investigation of eleven firms was carried out in 
London; .only three of these en)ploye.d women bclortv+he war. and 
these employed only thirty between them; over 9,000 women arc 
now emplo.vcd, the proportion of female to total employees being 
as high as 76 per cent, in a general engineering works and 66 per 
cent, in a motor works. - 

In few cases was the substitution of women for men-found'toj^ 
direct or complete, though there were instances of women directly 
replacing boys or apprentices. For the most part, the women 
were replacing semi-skilled men and doing ripetition work. < 

(A) Processes in Light Work. On light work the most general .pro¬ 
cesses on which women were feUnd were: Rough boring, parting off, 
drilling, gauge-turning, milling, tapping, filing, assembling, screw¬ 
ing, pressing, etc. In this work, women have completely tal'eii the 
place of semi-skilled men in firms in which “ scientific, manage- 
meni;” was far advanced before the introductioif of women;'in 
other firms, the employment of women has drawn the attention 
o^the employers, to scientific methods, and the general enginfcr 
has been replaced by one or two highly skilled men.and afi army 
of semi-skilled wolkers. The introduc^^ion of women has hastened 
al(d extended the use of methods which were being increasingly 
employed before the war;' it has led to— , ^. 

(1) Standardization of Product^ For example, it was stated in r. 
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large motor worKS tnat ten types oi car nave neen reduced to 
one, otherwise so mucfi substitution would have been impossible.” 

(2) Perfection of. Machinery, The use of jigs and "fool-proof" 
nashinery has been greatly increased, This accompanies 
itandardizatmn and is part of 

. (3) Simplification of Process. The most satisfactory report on 
Ihe use of "women’s labour came from a firm employing 5,0dt) 
yom,en on fuses and hothing else, so that an immense simplification 
)f processes had been possible. 

(B) Processes in Heavy Work. The same developments were 
lound in heavy work, chiefly in two shell factories where women 
nake 6-in. shells, tus-ning out 59-lb. shells quite efficiently in one 
'a?e. Women in such factories do every part of the work, 
ncluding the heavy boring; but a man " lifter ” is employ(id. « 

Two-thirds of the firms written to, engagj'd on heavy work, 
■eplied that “ no substitution had taken place owing to the heavy 
nature of *he work.” , 

(C) Substitution in General Engineering. Where contracts are of 

1 constantly varying nature, no readjustment of process can make 
i]> for tHe !pss of the skilled engineer. Standardization is impos- 
iible tfiiless the firm changes its character. Almost without excep- 
io^, firms of general engineers replied; " No women are employed 
^ere, as general turners only are of any use.” ^ ^ 

In one of these •firms, however, the manager admitted that he 
vas employing discharged soldiers on light jobs, although it was 
hu* moaths before?they were of any use to him; in another it was 
;ald that it was rather the small nujnber of employees (50 men) 
vhic^l rendered^the ngeessary chaflge unprofitable than the actual 
lature of the*work. The position was summarized by the manager 
3i a*iGeneral En^inesring Works” in the S.E. district— 

Our wt)rk»i«re much too small to be of any use to you. . . , One 
)f the officials of the Ministry of Munition-s came to the conclusion that 
IS our worktis of such a varying and genital nature, it would be useless, 
<5 try and substjtute women. ... No doubt girl labour would be 
uit^le, prgvided the girls were apprenticed to'the trade and f{)ent 
iome time learning it. 

One or two hjises of geifcral work,d*ne entirely by .women 
n^ with, notably that of a “JgeneraJ ^'elder ” to a sl»op containing 
[70 «mplo^ees; her ^worJcnncluSed cast-iron repairs. 
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Sheffield 

In Sheffield it has always been custornary to employ a large 
number of women in the metal tratjes. According to the Census 
oH911, 18 per cent, of the occupied women were working in these 
trades, which employed a larger number of women than any other' 
occupation, except that of domestic service. , 

For the purpose of the inquiry,' it was found convefiient to con-’ 
sidcr the typical industries of Sheffield in tSfv’o main'groups, thf 
heavier and the lighter metal trades respectively The first of 
these includeS'the iron and steel, the engineering, and the muni¬ 
tions industries; and in this group in which the normal business is 
t large jolht stock concern, integration of processes has been car¬ 
ried to such an extent as to render separate treatment of*the 
t.sso»iated industries practically impossible: the typical firm is con¬ 
cerned with two o[ three distinct industries. In the second group 
of lighter metal trades arc included firms manufacturing cutlery, 
edge tools, files, and silver and v;hitc metal ware; and*here again, 
although the representative bus'iness is small, the tVundaries of 
the firm often cut across those of the industry, qnd it is not always 
possible to determine what number ol workers in a fjfm’bclong to 
a particular industry. j 

In Table "A," compiled from the Census,'is shown ttie^dis- 
tritjution of laboqr, male and female, between these fwo grou^ 
in 1011. 

Before the war, the employment of women in the iron, steel, 
engineering, and munitions industries in the Sheffield argft was 
negligible: according to tfie figures in Tabfe “ A,” the proportion 
of men to women was 219 : 1 . The next table (Tabic “ B ihdt- 
cates the change wrought by war conditions in'this respect! It is 
based on returns obtained lor the purpose of thi^inquiry frolii 
ten firms of varying,.sizesv but all, it fe believed,' typical of this 
group of trades. ^In order to ascertain the valpe of the sample, 
th^nrms were asked to statetthe approximate numbers of mAi and 
women empbyed by them immediato'y before the outbreak of 
,wa^, as weU as the corresponding nuntbers for Jdne, 1918. 
tables on th» following pa^e.) 

Sinco<lhe industries in this group m biiemeid employed less than* 
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TABLE “A 

Numbers Employed in Sheffield in Certain Metal 
Trades, According to the Census, 1911 


Occupation. 

Numbers 

occupied. 


Male. 

Female. 

Iron, Steel, etc. .Manufacture .... 

20,158 

25 

General Engineering aAd Machine Making . 

13,439 

128 

Electrical Apparatus. 

976 

5 ■ 

Total for " Heavy " Group .... 

34,573 

158 

Tool Makers . • 

4,485 < 

372 . 

^'le Makers ....... 

Saw Makers ....... 

1 3,651 

1,190 

; 1,243 

202 

Cutters; Scissors Makers ..... 

' 12,049 

2,(192 , 

Wire Drawers, Makers, Workers, Weavers . 

[ 1,222 

51 

While Metal, Piated-ware Manfrs., Pewterers 
Precious Metals, Jewels, Watches, Instruments, 

1 . 5,546 

1 

4,201 

and Games ....... 

1 1,037 

363 

Others T . . . - . 

Total^or Light" Group .... 

2,577 

369 

i 31,810 

9,440 

Total VoR All Metal Industries 

1 66,38^ 

9,598 


TABLE “B ” 


Ten Firms. 

j 

Males. 

1 Females, j 

1 1 

Total. 

* j 

Number 6f workers employed, 1914 . 

• „ June, 1918 

23,540 

1 ,37,603 

1 

1 

97 

4,388 

23,637 
! 41,991 


35,000 workePs in 1911, and probably not many more in the early 
partV 1914, it is clear,that the ten firms represented a substantial 
j)roportic)n of the workers; and the figures may be safely taken as 
an ind'cation’qf the effect of the war upon the heavy industHes oi 
the city. During the four years, the l4bour»power of the ten firms 
has increased per cent.; and whereas in 1914 the propqiiior 
of men to fvomen was 243 : 1, in 1918 it was less than 9:1. OI 
the 4,388 woifien employed in 1918f 3,096 were, according to the 
^rms, directly replacing nfen. It sbotBd, however, bff stated ^at 
C,fiR0 of the women were emplcjyed by three large nflinitions firms 
^ont, and’the men.repjared had themselves bee!i dilutees 
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Processes. There is probably no important typr of war gear, 
offensive or defensive, that is not made* in Sheffield, and it is 
probable that there is no form of munition manufacture that 
vwmen do not now adorn. The majority tire, of course, engjiged 
on shell work ; and it is worthy of note that they jjave gradually* 
advanced from the lighter to the heavier shell which in the early 
stages of the war was worked by men. In this evolution thtf 
women have been greatly assisted by the growing differentiation ■ 
*of processes, and by the introduction of auxiliary machinery', sucti 
as pneumatic Jioists. A recent innovation at one works has been 
the employment of women on the shell press, a process which 
tlemands‘exceptional strength and skill .under conditions of 
temperature which one would imagine to be quite unsuited to 
evonjen. Women and girls are also engaged in munition works as 
crane drivers, co^rc makers, armature-winders, fitters, brick- 
dressers, labourers, electric sub-station attendants, as well as in 
offices, stores, canteens, and lavatories. 

In the steel industry, women ^re returned as emp'iyyed in steel 
sorting, value examining, turning defects from blooms, as brick¬ 
layers’ labosircrs, as foundry labourers, and as windovz-cleaners; 
but the general impression given by employers is that most of the 
work is too heavy for women, and that there are rigid limits to the 
po^ibUity of substitution in the industry. Three firm? conewnaA 
only with the manufacture of steel, employed between them, 
before the war, 3,958 men and no women; in June, 1918, the same 
firms found emplojTOent for 6,195 men and 147 women. Another 
well-known film of steel-njakers, in reply to the inquiry, stated 
that no women were employed In their wpj-ks. ft is evident that 
the expansion of the industry necessitated by the* war has been 
carried out almost entirely by male labour, and that woinfn'^e 
used only foi subsidiary and almost incidental serv'ices. 

In* no case in this group of industries were womeflfoum} taking 
the place of manageis or foremen, although in certaijj works they 
ar^employed as (;fiarge-hands: an official of onaa'orks which h»d 
experimented with forewomen, gaila it aj his opinion tfiat “ women 
are useless except* under male supervision; women will not be 
Bossed ■by other woment” , 

It may belaid, on the wffqle, thatia considerable influvof wijmen 
4ias talfen,olac« into Ihemanv trades.of Sheffield- hut of >lirert< 
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ubstitution otacn by women in processes carried on before the war^ 
here is little evidence, and only a very small proportion of the 

t'omcn now employed can be regarded as skilled workers. 

• 

2, The Lighter Metal Trades 

In this group, inquiries were fnadc into the cutlery industry iit 
he wider sense, including the manufacture of knives, forks, razors, 
cissors, scythes, files, saws, and edge-tools, as well as into thff 
fiver trades (which also include workers in Britannia ^ metal, 
[ickel silver, pewter, etc.). 

According to the ^Census, there were engaged in tiiis grouj^ 
11,810 men and 9,440 women in 1911, or 3-4 men to every woman 
mployed. Detailed returns similar to those presented foj th| 
icavy trades in Table “ B ” were obtained from ten representative 
inns in the lighter trades. A summary of these is presented in 
Table *■' Cjl— 


TABLE "C 


^.Tkn Firms. 

•_ 

Males. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 

Niimbef of workers cKiploycd, 1914 

4,325 

1,504 

5,829 

,, June 1918 

2,211 

1,277 

3,488 

• 



• 


In Table “ B” relating to the heavy trades, the most striking 
eaRire ■^as the Apansion, equivalent to 78 per cent, in the 
nmaber of employees; in Table "C,”,on the other hand, there is 
^xhiWted a conTractioj of appro.'fi*nate^y 40 per cent. It should, 
lowcvcr, be observed that Table " C ” gives a far less satisfactory 
*^npJ^ of the group th^an Table “ B.” This was inevitable owing 
.0 the nature of th*e economic organization of the industry. In the 
iieavief grof^'.^a few large firms employ the great majority bf the 
workers: in,tlie cutlery tr’adc, the typiSal sije of business is small, 
•nd not more^ian 65 per cent, of the workejs are employ^ in 
lactories of* any size. Jhc i'tmainder carry on their trade as 
' little maste»s,” usually renting power anfl. employing a few 
helpers, or as put-workefc in smqjl workshops without po^er.i 
It js difficult to speak with a«surauce*of the conditions prevajjing 
in as industry where cojjqpntration is so liiqjted; hut it, is*believad 
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jthat the figures in Table “ C,” relating as they dd to the larger 
businesses, are representative of the industry generally. 

The shrinkage in the personnel of the trades here considered is 
due, in the main, not to a fall in demand for the goods prodcccd, 
but to the drain of the Army and the superior attractions of the 
well-paid munition works in Sheffield. For our present purpose, 
however, the point of interest is that, whereas a cAntraction of 
49 per cent, of the male employees took place during thq war 
the Corresponding percentage contraction for women was only 15. 
In the ten firms there were, in 1914, 2-9 men to every woman; 
in June, 1918, the proportion was only 1-7 ; 1. Notwithstanding 
this fact,S'here is again little evidence of direct substitution of men 
by women in the trades under consideration; only about 100 ofthe 
1,27? women and girls recorded in Table “ C ” were retimned as 
having taken the place of men workers. 

Processes. In the cutlery industry there are three principal 
gi'oups of workers; forgers, grinders, ai\d cutters or l.afters. As 
far as cam be ascertained, no woinen arc engaged in fc'-ging; hand¬ 
grinding is also almost entirely confined to men, but the introduc¬ 
tion of machine grinding, particularly of razors and foilcs, within 
recent years has provided employment for an increasing lumber 
of women. But it is in the hafting and later •processes that the 
bulk of the women arc engaged, though even here the type of wc.k 
don't is strictly bounded by trade union rulci and also, perhaps, 
by the conservatism of employers. Women are employed in 
buffing and glazing table-blades and folks, and in the p-eparation 
of materials for the male hafter. In these processes they “are 
employed either by a little ma'ster in a tenement'factory or4)y a 
male team-master in a larger works; but in both ca?es, whethtT in 
the table- or spring-knife trade, the actual ^halting or {thtt’rg 
together of the parts is done by men. . 

One recent development resulting fr^m the waj, merits* special 
attention. The denland of the troops for cutlery*has greatly 
extended the production of solid-handled knive9«>t!nd forks, ^whii,h 
are stamped out from blanks in orft piece, and which accordingly 
do not go through the ordirmry processes of haftjhg. Before the 
wai', this type of cutlery vAs^iroduced'on a small scale for cheaper 
commercial purposes; but at ihe tiplt of writing t here weft, approx¬ 
imately, 500 w%men_*and girls engagcdtoji itj manufacture fer use 
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in' tte Army. ^Tien they come from the forge, the knives and 
forks have to be Pressed ^Dr buffed with emery in order to remove 
the scale of iron-oxide with which they are coated. The process 
is sonjewhat dirty, but a far more serious matter is the high inci-^ 
dence of lung troubles due to the constant inhaling by the girls 
of the particles of emery and iron-oxide in the atmosphere. Many 
of tVie worker* and union officials hold strong views on this matter: 
the greater speed of pnoduction and cheapness of manufacture are, 
no' doffijt, important considerations at the present time, but the 
price paid in human lives seems a high one; and unless preventive 
measures can be taken against the spread of the disease, common 
humanity would demapd that the production of this wa* should 
ceas» when peace returns. 

-Another development which has extended somewhat the f^eld 
of women’s work has resulted from the introduction of the now 
well-known " stainless ” or “ rustless ” steel, 'fhe blades made 
from tins njiiterial are ground not by hand but by machine, and 
the grinding^ largely done by women. ^ 

In the file-making industry, women take no part in forging or 
grinding, apparently; but the cutting of the lighter fdfs, whether 
by hand or machine, has long been carried out by women; and 
the latcV process oi dressing or sand-blasting the file has always 
b'ljr't'egarch.'d as women’s work. File-making is a very widely 
dispersed industry, ^ «nd it has not been possible^o obtain defiaite 
information; but the extent of substitution is probably small. 

In»the sUver and*allied trades before the war, approximately 
5,000 men and 5,000 women were employed. In July, 1918, 
according to figures supplied by the*President of the Master Silver¬ 
smiths’ Association, the number of men was 2,380 and of womer 
1,T41., ’Die contraction is no doubt due mainly to the attractive 
force oAho munitioh inefustries, and it is interesting to notice thal 
a'somcwhat Higher proportion of women than of men have left the 
tr.ade during ^he’eourse of the war: accofding/o the Census figures 
til* proportion q^jjren to women was 1-3:1 in 1911; in July, 1^8 
it wa# 1-4 : U Evidently ^therg* has been little, if any, substitu 
ticn in this industry. Thg main prc)pesses on‘which, women ars 
engaged are buffing, burnisking, and licjiter subsidiary, work. ,♦ 

• ' * w - 

^ ftiere were in 1900 no fewer lhafl $46 liutle shops where hand file-cutting 
was ca^ed on tn Sheffield^ The Cutlery Trades, p. 200* fdbt-note. 

4-^1408c) 
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In no case, except in the silver trade, were women found acting 
as foremen. Here, as in the cutlery manufacturda, it is customary 
for women to work in teams; and the head of a team is often a 
^voman. , 

It appears that in the lighter trades in Sheffield, although the 
war has altered the proportions of male and female labour in the 
cutlery trade, it has had no such effect in the silver trades; and 
even in the cutlery trade there has not been any cxicnsive direct’ 
substitution of men by women. On the other hand, the introduc¬ 
tion of new products like the stainless steel cutlery, and the solid- 
handled ware, has greatly extended processes on which women 
were engaged in small numbers before the jvar; and in the halting 
of both table- and spring-knives, the preparatory processesihave 
largely been taken over by women. The war has substituted a 
demand for large numbers of articles of a few standard designs in 
place of the more varied demands of pre-war days; and this stand¬ 
ardization of product is strengthening the tendevey- -weakly 
operative before the war—towards machine methotvj and factory 
production. It is in the larger factories and on macliinc processes 
that woman are most extensively employed, and indinct substitu¬ 
tion has thus taken place to a considerable extent. That substitu¬ 
tion, both direct and indirect, is not more general is probubly due 
tij the conservatism of both employers and workers; and ‘co^^-hc 
opposition of many of the craft unions. If the war had continued 
much longer, the further call for men might have broken down this 
opposition and forced an extended use of wogien’s labcjpr up»,n the 
industry; for, whereas it is improbable that women will ever engage 
in forging and grinding—othdr than machine-grinding of# lighter 
goods—^therc would appear to be no reason, apact from present 
lack of training, why they should not take a greater shary. ih the 
making-up and hafting of pen- and pocket-knives in particular, 
instead of, as at present, merely assisting men. Wmilarly in fne 
silver trades, wheri wortien are now'doing little bg.yond buffing 
%ljd burnishing, jt ought not to be impossible ioj; their operatbns 
to extend to such processes as chasing, engraving, and moVinting.^ 
As the lighter-Industries ^f Sheffield, suffer metamorphosis from 
the domestic system to tiie^factory system of ijAustry, it appears 
probable ttiat they wilf ^absorbl women workers ia incrgas'i.ng 
numbSrs. Tliat metamorphosis has Ijejn taking pla\:e slmj(Jy and 
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painfully for many years, but in this, as in other spheres, the war 
has speeded progress. *[t appears probable that new fields oi 
activity, far more suited to the constitution of women than are 
the steel and allied industries, will be opened up after the wai 
In the reconstituted cutlery and silver trades. 


Leeds 


* In Leeds, *the total'nuinbcrs of women employed in the meta 

and chemical trades are estimated to be as follows— 

0 

TABLE " A " ' 

WoME.v Employed in Metal and Chemical Trades in Leeds 


Number of Women employed in— 
(a) Private Firms . 

(h) National Shell, Projectile, 
, Filling Factories 

Totai^ 



July, IS)I4, 

Jan,, I91iS. 

00 

2 

> ■< 


3,500 

10,900 

• 

9,400 

and 1 

None 

» 

11,700 S 

10,400 

• 

• > 

3,.S0() 

22,600 

19,800 


It will be noted tVat from January to April there w^s a decider 
decrease in the number of women employed. This was largelj 
due to the decline jn chemical rather than metal works. At the 

* rigje'lime, *inquirics showed that in several engineering works the 
' number of women smployed had been reduced. In some cases 

this was due to an alteration in the nature of the work done—foi 
exajwple, affirm whiiSi a year ago had been employing 100 women 
> in tJie making eif ceipper bands, had gitjcn up the work which was 
foreig* to it and had reverted t6» locomotive-making, work or 
which the men strongly objected to the employment of women. 
Ilf otliM cases, the numbers of women had been diminished becausi 
of the wages insisted on by the Ministry of Munitions; two employers 
sSid it had* bfetome more economical to employ boys. * 

In several jof the works visited, the eftiplojiment of women had 
not varied since,JJ[ie preceding year. In one faej^ory in which ^is 

• was tffe case,«the manager^said,frankly that the women were only 

taken on to satisfy the Mipistry of fjjfunitions ^nd t« enable the 
fffm to employ ^nore men. • , » « ,* 

.^^ere isi little to add to the report‘published lastr year with 
' ’•egarii to wdnien engage^,in engineering. ^ speiial ^ffcJrt was 
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made to find instances of women engaged as char^gfe hands or fore¬ 
women, and of women doing especially heavy or highly skilled 
work. The following facts were elicited— 

" 1. In several firms, attempts have been made to employ fore¬ 
women. But these women arc not generally acting as substitutes, 
as they are employed in shops in which no women were working 
before, and the work is new. In one works employing over 500 
women and girls, three forewomen are employed; in another larger 
factory, twelve forewomen have been engaged; but in neither c^se 
had any women been employed before the war, 

2. A good many attempts have been made during the last twelve 

months to put women on to work formerly considered too heavy 
or unsuitable for them; e.g., in one firm employing 3,794 workers, 
of t/hom over 2,000 are women, it was noted that since May, 1917, 
258 women had 4 been newly employed as labourers and 34 as 
furnace tenders. In several firms it was reported that women 
were now being employed as crane operators, special^(Sothing being 
designed* and supplied for the purpose. I 

Several instances were found of adaptation! of plant to make it 
possible fot the women to manage the heavy woik.« In the works 
quoted above, in which women are now doing labouring 'v^ork and 
tending furnaces, the boxes in which the cartridge cases are jilaccd 
hiive been made.smallcr, so that women can lift them; those fnat 
the men handle contain 7,000, while the boxel lifted by the women 
hold only 5,000. Further, the furnaces wl^ich the women tend 
have been specially built, so that they can be managediby women. 
In another works, various devices had been resorted to, to enable 
the women to do heawy machine-work;* for instance, a woman 
working a spade-cutting machine had been supplied with a special 
arrangement for getting the shell-head *iway finm the »lackinc, 
the^ hammer and chisel formerly u.sed by a malejvonkcr for ^hc 
purpose being too heavy for her. , , 

3. An increasing* numliier of women have undertaken skilled 
w»rk, though tbe numbers are ^till small. Tte chief “ sJcill^H ” 
occupations on wjrich they* are eri^aged are tool-setting and tool- 
rnaking, acetylene welding,* and varidus processes in brass woyk. 
Ohe firm'of engine and t^ioi-makqrs was visited, in which then? is 
no repetition work, and where a odiall number of womeb hav<5*bd6n 
taken omaraong ab^ut 300 men. Thdy*are,employqd for tKc.rpost 
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p'^ri on work ijcnerally done by boys; but, even so, each worker 
produces goods ttf differftit sizes and shapes from the machine she 
controls. The women are employed as follows— 

One on a power-kwing macliine; she sharpens her own blades, 
4liough a man does the heavier part of the work. 

Three on turret-lathes, using a variety of tools on them and 
setting their <own tools, except When such tools were introduced* 

. for the first •time. • 

'One’on a universal milling machine, the work being both heavy^ 
ailti varied. , 

One on a milling machine, cutting bevelled edges; three sets of 
special angles arc jiveji her, and she sets the machine, \’^ich is a* 
complex one with many diffeient controls. 

One on a horizontal grinding machine, cutting kuife-edgejj of, 
many different sizes, the knife-edges being rec^uhed for testing 
machines (for weighing pressure and measuring the breaking 
stre’ngtJ^of jjon). The rejiutation of the firm largely depends on 
its knife-edg(|t. A magnetic clrac^i is used to hold them,in place, 
and aceurac^ to half a thousandth of an inch is required. 

One on «. circular grinding machine, turning out goqfls of many 
shapes p,nd sizes. 

One in charge tif both a screwing and cutting machine, and 
‘ pa^iflg from one to the other. ^ 

One on a machins for placing ball-bearings of many different 
sizes. 

Oi-,« on a slot-driSing machine, which she sets up entirely by 
herself. ^ 

Sucl* a firm in which all the woinefi»are doing non-repetitive work, 
in some instan«cs of a Inghly skilled nature, is exceptional. As a 
rii4e,*tbe proportion of women engaged on skilled work is small, 
though there are signs tfiat it is increasing. 

*In a firrn^itcntioned abo\’e, which employs over 2,000 woltten, 
th('re are novj three skilled Vomcn tool-sPtter%and fourteen skilled 
wi#ien emplovc{j in the electric shop, though tjierc were nong^a 
year a^o. In«another firm^ in ijhich aitempts have been made for 
some time to pwt women gn to high^ skilled ^Vork, .two women 
afe employed oif universal grinding i^jhines and doing work ^o > 
till? ^wo te*i-thousandth part oj an inch. Two other»wcmen on 
milling machines in the sapje firm were reported ai doipg•skilled* 
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work, since they take their work straight from h'le foremen, ko 
their own indexing, and set up the tools! c 

Much time is required for women to acquire skill and to 
overcome the prejudice against their doirfg skilled work. S/;veral 
firms report that women arc not allowed to set ^leir own tools'. 
Meanwhile, where women have been employed in large numbers, 
the readjustment of processes his gone on apace, as in the works 
of an engine company an extreme case of dilution wai found where' 
formerly skilled men only had been employed. Before the war, 
100 per cent, of the workers were skilled; now 60 per cent, arc 
unskilled, the number of workers has increased by 25 per cent., 
and the*jutput by 100 per cent. No attempt has been made to 
train the women. 

There has, in short, been a race between the adaptation of 
machinery to the use of unskilled workers and the adaptation of 
the unskilled worker to the handling of machinery which requires 
skill. It has been found easier on a laige scale to chajigo-lhe work 
so that skill is dispensed with, rather than to the women 

so skilled that the work need not be changed. But in some few 
cases, whese it has not been possible or desirable to make the work 
repetitive, women, if they have been taken on at all, have become 
skilled. This happens on a small scale only. Further, throughout 
tljc industry a large proportion of the skilled jobs Which ^ewain' 
aftfer the work has been made as repetitive us possible have been 
taken on by women. 

Birmingham 

In Birmingham, won^en huVe always been largely engtged in 
the metal trades, which employed a larger percentage of the 
occupied women than any other groiip of industries'.*.indeed, 
according to the Census of 1911, 26 per cent, of the occupied 
woAien in Birmingham were employed in the mP!al trades; and 
only 17 per cent, it forriis of domestic service, botj) outdoor and 
is^loor. It is climated that before the war, jp per cent, ofc-the 
total number of workpeople engaged ip these trades were women; 
as compared wit^j 9 per qent. throughout the country. During 
tie first‘three years ofttbc war, tfic total qumbers of woifqn 
employedincreased from*4^,000 ti 95,000, and of men from l^OiOOO 
to 130,000. 
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Tile greater ,part of the expansion in the metal trades in 
Birmingham is d»ie to tlte growth of large firms engaged on muni¬ 
tion works; the general metal trades of the city were, for the most 
part, carried on in pre-war days in small firms; a large proportior^ 
»f these smaller firms have not taken up war-work, and the 
numbers of workers engaged in them have diminished, the male 
\*or'kers having been reduced in numbers, the female workers 

• remaining much as bclore. All the expansion in the metal trades 
ha^ be(?n in controlled firms; and the numbers of women employed 
hate increased chiefly in the small arms, in engineering, and in 
cycle and motor works. That is, the great increase in the 
employment of women has coincided with an increasg in the 
employment of men; and, as is so generally true throughout the 

• metal trades, the new work which the women are doing is addi¬ 

tional and not substitutional. In some instances, however, the 
number of women employed has been increasii?g, while that of 
men haifcbe^^diminishing; notably in the carriage and wagon trade, 
where wome)>ha\e undertaken d.good deal of heavy labouring 
work; in electrical engineering; and in the making of nails, 
bedsteads,«and har(?ware. ^ 

A fev; work^s of a varying nature were visited in Birmingham 
with tho idea of discovering any special cases of women taking 

• mej^’s'placci in skilled and responsible work. 

’ Firm A .— Pen factory. In this firm about ?,000 women ^d 
from 100 to 150 men were employed befoie the war. The numbers 
liave «ow contracted? and only 700 women and less than 100 men 

1 are .employTid. Since the war, women have been employed: 
(1) On*the power»press, where they»^equently set their own tools; 
though Firm A had nA previously employed women on these 
prfc<fl‘s, they had been s<r employed elsewhere; (2) on tool-setting: 
three women have been* trained for this work; (3) in the mill, 
int;asuring*stB.l; (4) on pickling in the electro-plate department; 
thi'-' wort is unsRilled, and bhe women hfive a^ man over them. 

B. — Rai^(^ carriage works. Three hundred women have 

• been iflibstitutcd for men in tl^w old flepartmenls. (The factor*y 
was in 1918 makijig aeroplane shells and shell wa^ns, aijd employed 
flftny Women in *uch work.) • Of the 3&0,womeivin the ojd depart- 
mgnte, twe^thirds were doing r^etition»work; but on^hird were 

' “^gagJid on skilled work, geneiallV taking the place,of improvers. 
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but in some cases taking the place of highly skilled men. It .whs 
stated that selected women could work <on a screw-cutting lathe 
after five or six weeks’ experience, whereas men require a lengthy 
period of training. 

It was said emphatically by this firm that no processes haj beet 
changed for the women, and that in -purchasing new plant the 
fact that women would have to work it was not takeainto account. 

Firm C. — Electro-plating factory. Employing 40-60 workers.. 
Women replaced men in two departments: (1) Lathe po'iishiiig; 
this work was only new to women in Firm C: they were frequently 
employed on it elsewhere; (2) making-up, shaping, and soldering 
wires: this work was new to women in the trade, and is considered 
skilled. 

In this firm, which was sold in August, 1917, the senior partner 
was a woman, who took charge of the factory on the outbreak 
of war. She had previously been in the business and had managed 
the works until her son was old enough to undertake Ihe.mahage- 
ment. When he enlisted, she,‘took over the comK.ercial side of 

j 

the business as well as her own work. 

Firm ZJ .—Polishing and gilding factory' Employing about 
twenty workers. One girl is replacing a man on gildipg. The 
manager is a woman who took over the conti^l when hei! brother 
volunteered. Before that time she had been a clerk in afuQj^her 
fujn. She now fnanages the business, including the accounts and 
the shop, except when she is able to keep a forewomen. 

In three firms of small manufacturing jewdlers, mention is made 
of women managing the concern. But the number of wojkers 
employed is very small. 

Liverpool 

The replacement of men by women yt Liyeipool has cfiot* pro¬ 
gressed so rapidly as in some other cities. Ther^appears to.be 
strong trade union prejudice against, it, and a. very srnall num¬ 
ber of women hatl been employed in the metaF trades before 
tJte war. The superintendent of a large engiKt works alpn^the 
docks, whose work consisted chidfly of ship-repairing, complained 
bitterly of*the jimn’s attitude; he said— 

* We are terribly short-lidded aed we know \}e could get wooidr 
to do the work well; but ute are,tfdndicapped by the tytannyspf the 
Union? 
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' .On the oth^r hand, the director of another engineering works, 
who complained of the shortage of labour, said it would be possible 
to get over the men's opposition, but that the great difficulty lay 
in the necessity 'of a five years’ apprenticeship for the mofe 
• skilfed work. 

For one reason and another, women are doing no skilled work 
•in* engineering in Liverpool except in munition works; and, it may 
be noted that, in the only munition works of which any account 
9?as ^iven, all the women were working under skilled foremen aiii 
men charge hands.- No women act as forewomen or managers, 
though there are some women supervisors. 

* Glasgow * * 

• 

The replacement of men by women in Glasgow has proceeded 
on much the same lines as have been illustrated by the reports of 
other years. Inquiries were made into substitution in 14 firms, 
inclt»iiag^1,wo engaged in shipbuilding. Of 11 firms giving par¬ 
ticulars, 8 'hid employed no women at all before the war; the pro¬ 
portion of Vomeii now employed varies from 3 to 6 per cent, of 
the tot^ employees. It is noticeable that, in one^firm engaged 
on hfjavy work in which the total number of employees has 
increased since ijie beginning of the war from 491 to 3,197, the 
jjjppoftio* of women to men has diminished— 


Men 

V?omen 



i 

J Before the War. 

May, 1918. 

i Increase %, 


1 41,S 

! 7G . 

2,KG2 

335 

1 575% 

i 340% 

• . 

491 ■ 

! 1G% 

; 3,197 

i 10% 

1 551% 

1 


Total . 

Ptoportion of ^Vomen 

• • 

- 


■ No p?h(S instance of this kind has been found throughout the 
Inquiry. In Such a caSe, the womnn’s labour is obviously an 
addition to l^our employed before, and cannot be reckoned as 
takfhg the place of men’s. , 

The report, is exceptional in that only oae firip out of eight 
^'•giving information on thasubject, sti^tes that new pijocesses bavs 
.■f)^n inijoduced because of ijie empteyment of woijien, but even 
• in lhat instance there h.as bc*en no alteration jp product. Oflc 
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other firm mentions that new processes have been aclopted becansd 
6i the new class of war output demanded, but not a/» a consequence 
of women's work. 

*With regard to responsible positions, an engineering firm reported 
that six women were replacing foremen, and in a shell-factory one 
woman is replacing a foreman and another foreman has been 
rt’placed by two women acting together. No other cases of women* 
replacing foremen were noted, though one firm stated- that there 
^^ere forewomen in charge of women, but the work was new anfl 
it was not a case of replacement. 

Several cases are quoted of women doing exceptionally heavy 
i^ork. In«the shell factory already mcntioiw-d, the weight of the 
shells handled in the day of 9| hours varied from tons to 9 tfns, 
t,he weight of each shell being 451b. The greater number of the 
women employed appear to he doing unskilled and labouring work, 
but some cases are mentioned of their being trained and engaged 
on highly skilled processes. 

SdccEss OF Substitution as Regards Outhjt, 
Time-keeping, and Quality* 

The success of the women engaged in engineering depends 
largely on: (1) the heaviness of the work; (2) ^he skill required. 
Time is an important factor with regard to both, since tlie devflQp- 
ment of the necessary muscles, and the learniij.g of the " knack ” 
in lifting and handling, counts for much in heavy work, and both 
training and practice are essential where skill ifi needed. Stilh on 
heavy work, women’s output continues, as a rule, to be le.ss than 
that of men. On skilled work, et is frequently gi eater at a*par¬ 
ticular process; but if the work is often chinged, the loss of time 
involved in the training for a new process counteracts the gjeaVet 
output achieved when it is learnt. Much fiepeilds in skilled woik 
on the trouble taken by the firm in training the wofflSn.*'. 

On repetition work.^when it is not too'heavy, the output of the 
Women frequently exceeds that of the men. Thi^ partly due fto 
doubt to the lack of trade union restrictions, but als® to thd fact 
that women dp notfeem to get impatient when doivg monotonous 
iwoi*^ as quickly as nten do; .further, some employer^ noted, women* 
are still so unused to the hi^ wages'they can make on pipce-w^S:^ 
^at they are apf to overwork themselves in order to secure t]jiem. 
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* With regard to time-keeping, the reports continue to be con¬ 
tradictory. Tl«e remafks in the general part of the report ar^ 
applicable, except that a larger proportion of the women engaged 
in engineering are marned than of those engaged in other occupy 
'tions. This i| because of the great extent to which additional 
labour has been employed. As far as the quality of the work 
Mone is cor,cerncd, many man£^crs noted with satisfaction thft 
great accuricy of the women’s work. 


London 


Output .—In London, the opinions of the employers as to the 
success of the woinen^with regard to output were found^o vary ^s 
the*work fell under the head of ; 

(1) Light work, which is again subdivided into— 

[a) Pure repetition work without variation of output 

(b) Pure repetition work with variation^lf output; 

"••fs) .Qeiicral woik ol a varied nature; 

and 

(2) HeSvy work, the women either being employed in groups 
with men doing part of the work, or directly taking the place 
of ruen. 

fn (1 )•(«), the general verdict was that the women’s output 
that of the men or boys whom they replaced; but as 
direct and complete? substitution was rare, coiTiparative figures of 
output could not be obtained. In an aeroplane works in which 
girl* were directly Replacing boj's, it was said that the girls’ out- 
pift ‘^inight be slightly less than th^ boys, but was much more 
consistent.” Ift a more up-to-t^te firm in the N.-W. district 
engaged in tl»e samp k!ud of work, it was emphatically stated that 


fh? output was much greater than that of the boys, and this view 
was endorsed by liine*other similar firms. The need for careful 
supervisioiT was emphasized in several cases, because it was said 
that, withc;ut*it, output *was much lc*sene^ by the fact that the 
gtfls were aptj^o^o on working after their tools had given out and 
So tfirned o«t scrap. In (1) tfi® favourable verdict was a good 
deal modificdiby the f^ct that the time a’fd trqpble taken in 
’teaching the ^irls new work is noi, counfcrbalancgd by Jheir, 
^r^ater (»utput when they haj'e learnt it. » 

(1) {cf, when the ^^o)pen h*ad been properly irained,»thc firjqp 
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W6rC V6ry well satisfied anu liiAxiiLamcu maL Lilt VYi^iiitji ;3 ljlil^Ul 
was equal to that of the men's, but such tases wgre rare. In (2), 
the output of the women was said to be equal to about 75 per cent, 
o^f that of the men. The work seen was chiefly heavy boring of 
shells. Two firms visited, emphasized the need for short hours' 
if any output was to be got from the women at all; one of them 
employed women in three shifts'of 7} hours, and the others'in 
three shifts of 7 hours. It was said that the substitution of the 
tJiort shifts was the only satisfactory plan with women en'gagdd 
on heavy work. 

Time-keeping .—^With regard to time-keeping, opinions varied 
^eatly. Jn almost all the cases in which the women's time¬ 
keeping was said to be better than that of the men, it was exprqssly 
stated that a better class of girls was employed; the girls were 
said to be doing the work from patriotic motives and were, 
therefore, “ more •amenable.” 

The employment of women with children was givei^sqjF.'iimes 
as a cause for good and sometimes for bad time<;eeping; in 
one firm in which it was said that, on the average, (iomen were 
worse time-keepers than men, it was added that' women V'ith large 
families kept better time than men, the employer concluding that, 

“ unless forced by necessity, women were worse,time-keepers than 
men ” ; in another firm employing 3,000 women, the 'vv"lf^e 
sup'^rvisor stated that the women’s time-keepipg was good except 
in the case of married women with children, who were apt to be 
kept away by the children's illness in epidelnics. This wac: so 
much the case, that in the view-room, where good time-keeping 
was essential, no married women were employed.* 

The general reasons given for good time^Keeping ivere— 

1. Necessity. 

2. Good welfare arrangements. 

3. Patriotic motives. 

Little effort appeared to be made 'to counteract bad time¬ 
keeping, which was accepted as inevitable wheq it occurr®!. 
[t "was commonly'said that,only «yomen supervisor! could'cope 
vith the difficulty.^ ^ „ 

Quality o/ IPorA.+ The unanimous verdict as td the quality of 
:he women'i work was that it wq'S well up to the ayeragei lij 
jeveral eases it,was said to be “ifiore qoascientious, especiall,v on. 
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piecework.” To attain this result, most employers thought it, 
necessary to Iftve careful supervision and to use more " fool¬ 
proof ” machinery> 

Foremen continually'complained of lack of initiative on the part 
of the girls, without doing anything to develop the quality. No 
such complaint was made in cases in which the women’s labour 
was looked bn as permanent and care was taken to interest the 
gjrls ^ the'work, as* for instance, in a shell shop employing 470 
workpeople, of whom 170 were women, where the girls were being 
urged to stay at the work and to go to night schools and .do the 
necessary mathematics in connection with it. Such cases are rare; 
the usual conclusion ie that “ girls are not such good mechanics * 
boy’s and not nearly so responsible.” The fact that the foremen 
do not, as a rule, take the trouble to initiate the girls int» thi 
work, because they look on their employmeqj as a temporary 
expedient, accounts for the general ignorance of the women as 

to the”y.«»J'.Uhey are doing and fhe tools which they are using. 

» 

Sheffield 

A reptxd on the success of the women’s w'ork in Sheffield runs 
on much the sanie lines. It is said that the output of the women 
in the '•shell-shops* and other munition works is apparently satis- 
fafitsf^ arM compares well with that of men; partly at l^ast 
because no fears o4 reaction on the standard of life or the regu¬ 
larity of employment have existed to give birth to a " ca’ canny ” 
policy. should, Viowever, be remembered that tools, machines, 
et<?., used by the women arc repaired,and kept efficient by men, 
and Wiat withotlt such aid and sfipervi^ion the output could not 
possibly be maintaineef In the iron and steel works, in the few 
A^es^ which comparison can be made, women appear to be dis¬ 
tinctly inferior to men m output, though the quality of the work 
done i^gcScrally said to be as good as that of men. One'firm 
which emplpys women as tracers in ftie d)@.wing office, declares 
tlMt the outp\iJ: superior to that of men. , ,, 

As regards time-keepipg arfd regularity of work, experience 
^varies; but the»maiority (jf employerj speak vjtl of women in this 
.Respect. The lajiger munitions firms, however, find them infertor 
tb^en ix regularity. Many ^i^unitiqr* girls, appareiftly, are not 
•sqIglE dependent on their *own earnings, am} are willing bften tc» 
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lose time at work rather than forego amusements 'jind entertain¬ 
ments. In other cases, absence from work must' be due to far 
more serious causes: many married women workers leave their 
children in charge of neighbours who are finable to work, and if 
at any time the neighbour fails, the mother must re,main at home. 
In one instance which came under personal observation in the 
course of this inquiry, an old woman who made a* comfortable 
living by tending the children of four families while fhe mothers 
were at work, decided that now at length she could afford a holiday 
at the seaside—with the result that four niarried women were away 
from work for a week. Similar occurrences must be common. 

Leeds 

i Output .—Of 12 firms in Leeds reporting on the success of the 
women, three reported that the output had been increased since 
women had been introduced, but in one case the increase was due 
entirely to dilution and the adaptation of processes. wTn^iil two 
other c.as!‘s, the output of women on particular diachines was 
directly compared with that of men and found to be greater; in 
one it was said that the “ women gave points to the men every¬ 
where it was evident that in this firm the type of man employed 
was not good. In two more firms, it was saidrthat the women’s 
wojk was good or very good ; in another that the WomeW-aiere 
as good as unskilled men, but that there was no complete sub¬ 
stitution, as the women had only been given the unskilled part 
of the work to do, except in the case of a wornan storcljeeper'who 
was a great success. In ^another firm the women’s outjJut tvas 
said to be satisfactory. Jn tW remaining six, tile opinions*given 
were less favourable ; in one it was frankly said that the women’s 
work was very expensive, that they were not nearly as ^lod, ks 
men, and were quite un.skilled: in this case 'a small number of 
wom'en were employed among a considerable number of ..jnen, no 
special supervision airangfments were made, and the, firm seemed 
tci;>.ccept the idq,a that women could not be fispected to bstas 
good as men as an established faA and, to consider \heir ernploy- 
ment as a tempo^ry expedient to be ,+reated with good-natured 
tdi.erance;«no atteii^pt was ijiade to ttain them,or give them ah, 
interest in their work. IR .anotlier, three women wera emplJ'V^ 
•■in the *piiice df twey men on heavy wcfk. In another ca^^h# 
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Women s output was said to be fair. In two others it was spoken 
of as less than that of riien, but it was noted that the women hacf 
not had time to show good results; in one case because there was 
little^epetition work, in the other because the women had not hai 
•time to acquii^e technical skill. 

In this last case, a foremen wrote of one part of the works as 
tollows— 

..Priqr to the war wo employed 22 men and 22 boys in the assembling 
ot oilcans, lamps, etc , on piece work. Now we have 7 men and / 
b«ys and 24 girls. The men and boys arc still on piece work, but the 
girls are on day work only. They work on a different'principle from 
the men and boys as they arc being taught to do both men’s and boys’ 
work. In this they aje making good progre.ss and are tifrning ou* 
very^eat work. They arc making very clever soldcrers, but have not 
yet quite mastered all the technical points in the assembling of an 
oilcan or lamp, and until they do so, of course, their output oft an" 
average is much smaller than the men and boy.s. But the quickness 
they show in learning these points shows that beiTirc long they will 
be'maiSters of the job and then their output will jump very quickly. 

^On the whVle, it might be said that, given good superYision, the 
output of w^omen on repetition work of not too heavy a nature 
was supesior to that of men. Most employers leave, the matter 
there and do not attempt to employ women on more skilled work. 
But w'hen trouble, is taken to train the women, the output on 
skijli^'^ork is generally good; and several employers who were 
interested in the rratter thought that their output would equal 
if not exceed that of men if they .spent as much time in learning 
the work. * 

Jime^-keeping .—Opinions as to time-kijeping were equally divided. 
Hom»-claims wete given as the iteson^for bad time-keeping in 
cases in whichihe. womAi’s time-keeping was said to be worse than 
tlfaf c^the men. Two firms said that the women’s time-keeping 
as compared with that A men was better than it had been a year 

go, buJ,thR appeared to be due rather to the fact that the tnen 
had detcriorjtccl than thaf the women tiad improved. 

Quality .—Opjpiqps as to the quality of the women’s work v^eje 
generSlIy favsurable. In^seve^*! firms their superior accuracy in 
fine work and vi the use^of the micrometer commented on. 
Jh one works it yas noted that women working on thi» univerjial 
gpnAing njachine did not scr^ any.^ork, although^they were 
wor^jpg to the limit of tyq ten-ftiousandths pf an «nch.. 
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One firm employing over 500 women on a variety of procesees 
summarized its opinions as follows— 

Generally speaking the women concentrate rpore and are more 
(‘Dnscientious about their work than men, but the men understand the 
technical part of the work better than the majority of women and so 
make fewer mistakes. All things considered, the quality of the women’s 
work is neither superior nor inferior to that of men, 

Glasgow 

Output .—Of nine firms reporting on the subject from Glasgow, 
three stated that the women’s output was very good, the others 
spoke of it with less enthusiasm; one stated that the women’s 
Output was half that of men’s, and another that there were many 
cases of restriction of work on the part of women. This is the 
'only firm which has mentioned such restrictions, except to say 
that women’s work is not subject to them. 

Time-keeping .—With regard to time-keeping, six of the firms 
stated that it was good, or very good, one adding tlmbtr/fre was 
no broke.i time among womefi for avoidable causes. Anotber 
stated that the women had at first kept better +ime than men, but 
were deteriuiating; another that the women’s tim^-kefiping was 
“ not bad,” and another that it was very indifferent. Opinions 
as to women’s time-keeping seemed, on the whole.’ to be 
exceptionally favojirable. 

W'ages 

Owing to the intervention of the Ministry 01 Munitions on*wage 
questions, the dilution of, labour in engineering shops, and •the 
consequent lack of complete substitution, it is difficult to uecure 
tables of comparative wages which are of'any value. 

A good many facts as to the actual wages paid to women fiace 
been collected from different places and, in some few instances, 
confparisons have been made. But, as a rule, little Itas been done 
beyond the giving olj somd idea as to the amount tbai; women have 
b,efn able to earq during the war. 

..ONDON 

‘.ThisisiHustrated'oy the table given fln the next,^age of the twelve 
firms visitfd in London, \frl}ich, for the most part, leave the“high 
wages 'earned by men to the imagination 
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‘There are tv*) main points which emerge from a consideration of 
the wages: First* that bn light work, one of the main reasons 
for employers preferring female labour is that it is cheaper; 
jecon^ that with one ^exception, those firms which have thof 
most highly-developed welfare arrangements, pay the lowest 
wages. 

• In no casDwas it stated that \vomen were earning as much as’ 
the men; but generally in London the processes were newly 
iniroduced since the war. 

WAGES AND HOURS OBTAINING IN THE FIRMS VISITED 
LONDON 

From April to June, 1918 


Li^t Engineering ! 

Fuses, Grenades, j 
Aeroplane Work : 
etc„ etc. i 

Hours. 

Wauls — ^Woken. ^ 

F ’ 

Men, 




Firm ^ 1 . | 

Two 10 hour shifts 

Tune rate, 28s. to 32s. Straight 

Boys appren- 

'*♦ • 

% 

|Hece rati! £3 10s. 

tlCKl, 12s. 

£4 

If. 2’. 

Two 12 hour shifts 

» 

Two 10 ^lour shifts 

F'lat'time rate hegmmng at regula* 
tion bonus, rising according to 
ability to £2 

• 

„ „ 3.. 

Time rate minimum -f- piece rate, 
38i. day work; 4.Ss. night work • 

A,S.E. rates 

„ „ A . 

■% 

fbhour day reduced from 
12 hours owing to bad 
effect of long hours on 
efficiAcy 

Time rate 6ci. per hour + 20% 
behaviour bonus. I’lcce rates 
on some jobs 



12 hour day 

Tune rate 6d. per hour + piece 


small work 

efficiency 

rale. One girl who “ work.s like 
the devil,” earns £4 l0.s. 


Fill’) No. 6 , ! 

Two 12 h^ur shifts 

Minimum lime rate 27s. Piece rate 
if on job long enough. Girls say 
rarely excec-ds mmunum 


f. 7 • i 

12 hour 

Flat time rate, average £2 



58 hour week 

Time rate: 15 years 2jj., rising by 
id. to 18 years 5d. 


.r „ * 9 . 

12^ hour day 

• 

Tune rate ^id.+ IJd. behaviour 


% 

bcMus — 6d.+ piece rate bonus 
hxoci after wei'ks 


M .. 10 . 

*.* \ 

hour day 

TimerateOid. to7id. f 10% time- 
keepiiigbonrs i- 7s. bonus. Aver¬ 
age wage for shop of 100 boys and 
550 men and women, £3 10s. to 




£4. Some men £7 piece rate 


Heavy Work * * 
Sliells, etc^ 

Thfec 7 hour shift? 
ai) 7-9 301 10-12 301 1-3 

(2) 3-5.30 8 30 »-ll 

(3) 1* 1.2*! 2-4.30 1 5-7 


* 

Firm No. 11 . 

m 

Time rate (luMiiey made up to equal 
10 hour shift nioil^yi-f output 
bonus + timc-kceping bonus 

• 


.1 ft 12 . 

7^ hour shifts 

Straight piece rate £2 average. 



(1) 6.30-10.30 J ll-v2 30 

(2) 2.30- 6 30 1 7-10 30 

(3) 10^0- 2.30 1 3-16.30 

* Fellowship system on group jobs 
found a most saiisf^ory ar- 
rangeufcnt Jt 


V 

• 

f . 



• • 

^ AM Fuse n^rk. « 

Sample.—C roup of workers giving output*of 160 Ihclls at 0d. each . £6. Ti^e rate is 
p#id ou^f this aiul*the balance divide^ equally among tue group. '• 
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Sheffield 

Heavy Trades .—In Sheffield it is said that the ^earnings of most 
of the women are determined by the regulations of the Ministry 
of Munitions, (Statutory rules and orders, No. 546, <1918.) 
Women labourers are usually paid a weekly time-wage, but women 
.engaged in skilled or semi-skilled processes are generally paid 
according to output. In one large munitions firm, women worked 
_under the Halsey (or War) Premium Bonus sy.stem. But this ^'as 
opposed by the trade unions as “ contrary to the custom of the 
district,” and has accordingly been discontinued. In certain shell 
j)roccsses, what is known as production bonus (i.e., a fixed time- 
wage, with the addition of a piece-wage foi* each unit in excess of 
the standard) is common; and the payment of shop bontis on 
out^put is general in engineering and munition works. 

Very considerrble variations arc found in actual weekly earnings, 
corresponding no doubt to the wide variations in the efficiency of 
women workers. Earnings rang; from the 28s. for 48‘ltu13fs, which 
is the mfnimum paid to trained workers under the-, order of Che 
Ministry of Munitions, to £4 a week or mort earned by women 
directly replacing skilled men; £4 a week is by no it cans common, 
but actual firms were found where such a sum is normal. 

Lighter Trades .—In the cutlery industry, approximate''^ 25 per 
eSnt. of the men tre paid time-wages and 75 per cent.*piece^'a)^es; 
in the case of women, these proportions are reversed. The average 
earnings of women will vary between 25s. and £2 a week of 53 hours, 
whereas those of the male cutter will be between £2 and £3 a^week. 
No night work is done by" woinen in the lighter trades of Sheiheld 
except in the manufacture of .solid-handled cutlery for the 
troops. ^ 

Leeds 

Ih Leeds there had been a very notable rise in‘ch*^ women’s 
earnings during the,year.' Whereas wiges of over £? a week were 
uncommon in 19^17, they were common in 191,8., The rise iia.the 
men's earnings has been greater in most cases, so that the allvance 
in the womfn’s il^ges by no means equalizes thq pay of men and 
^te)men. 

Still, it ^as stated that jn rtaiiy cases the women were earn\p| 
a-wagfe ?is high as ^hat of the unskiy^ men they 'replaceyi,' an: 
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in*>wo firms in*which they were replacing boys it was said that the 
high wages impagcd by* the Ministry of Munitions made it more 
profitable to employ boys. 

Devils of women’s vfages were received from eight firms. In 
three cases it ,was merely stated that the wage was set by the 
Ministry of Munitions, two of the three saying that the minimum 
^as 32s. 6d.* ' 

Ill a^iothel firm in' which the substitution was incomplete, a 
time-rate of 24s. was paid. 

In a fifth firm the time-wage was 35s.; women wprking gn the 
piece system received a standard minimum of 33s., and their wage 
averaged from £2 toi£2 10s. There v'as very little -tompleto 
substitution in this factory. 

In a sixth firm in which there was no complete substitution,ihe 
men received 47s. plus 12.1 per cent, on their^ross wage, the 
wopicri received 35s. for day wuik and 43s. 8d. (time and a quarter) 
for nigid 'Njprk, in each case for a._ working week of 53 hours. No 
pitjfe rates were paid in this firm. • , 

In another firm tljc time rate of 32s. 6d. imposed by the Ministry 
of Muniti(?iis ^as paid plus a bonus of ^d. or Id. (according to the 
nature of the work) on each piece over 50, the output often being 
as greaWs 1,200 or 1,300. Thanks to this bonus, all the women 
ear;-ft’lwei* £2. 

In the eighth firm* dilution had been carried far, and the “ cctn- 
pany piece-work system ” was adopted with interesting results in 
men’s* and .. women’s wages. The arrangement made is that the 
skilled tradesman who is working witli one or more unskilled 
womefi receives hfs full standard rat'c'for a^ormal week; the women 
are rated at aij unskilled workers’ wage, which in this particular 
sfiop is'^s. above the staiutory wage laid down by the Ministry of 
Munitions^ But the woAi done is reckoned at fully skilled piece 
rates, an4 tffe balance that remains when the rates for the skilled 
man and thn unskilled women have bJen subtracted is divided 


bet',Ren them wicording to their respective wag^;s and the hc^i^g 
worked. The'manager miiiiitaiftcd that it was because of* this 
system, under which no at^nipt was ipade to eyf piece-rates, that 
IJc had had no trouble about the introduction mf women into th'e 
wi»r^% or about dilution. He sak^fhat.tne women wertfwell satis- 
tlt’d...iieth the'system, andithat in one case thfsc wbmen. v/orktng 
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'n partnership with a man gave him an extra Is.,a week apiece, 
ilthough the man was earning £10 a week. J^any of the men 
vere earning high wages, 60 per cent, of them receiving a wage 
ibove the then income tax rainirhum level. 

Birmingham 

Few details about wages were received from Birmingham, but 
those that were sent were about widely different kinds of work jnd 
gave very different accounts. 

1. In an electro-plating works, women were paid by the piece 
at the s^rae rates as the men. 

2. In a polishing and gilding factory, a ^irl replacing a man on 
gilding and doing the work better than he had done it, redeived 
frohr 22s. to 24s. a week, while the man had received 50s. 

3. In a railway carriage works, the women replacing men 
received 30s. and the men 48s. Girls on sewing for aeroplanes in 
a different department of the same works received ” 

No gefieral conclusion can b'e drawn from these fgures, but it 
should be remembered (a) that it has been customary to employ 
women in the metal trades in Birmingham, and that they have 
commonly worked for low wages; {b) that the great variety of work 
done, and the extent to which it has been done* in small has 

nfade organization among the workers difficult. * ■ 

Liverpool 

From Liverpool, also, li,+tle information was received, and again ' 
from a variety of works. 

1. In a large munitions factory employing 1,400 women, 30s. a 

week was the standard rate for a week of 48 hours or l^ss.' *No 
information was given about men’s wa^es, except that foremen 
received from £8 to £9 a week. *■' , 

2. In a works in ^hicli few women ‘were employed, it was said 
^t it did not gay to take women, because tjie jvork was stilled 
and'“the women would want Ef.livinf: wage straight awdy; the, 
boys are satisfie^vith 7s, 6d. a week to begin wjth.” But in the 
^me firm a few wjmen were lengthening wires, work which thfc'y 
were said*to do “ every‘b^t aS viell as the men,” and for wli^ch 
tliey gotonlj*i25s. g week, while the fnjen got 45s. 
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'9. In a tin-Works, in which the women’s work was said to be 
equal if not superior to that of the men’s, they received an average 
wage of 30s., and the firm had ceased to employ men because they 
would demand a much‘higher wage. 

Glasgow 

Sixteen firms in Glasgow gave some account of the wages paid. 
Fopr stated that theh rates were governed by the regulations 
of^ the Ministry of Munitions, two stating that the Government 
orders were 6d. or 7d. an hour. The actual rate paid varied from 
33s. to 50s. a week, the latter being paid on piece-work. 

Four firms gave soinc comparison between the rates paid to 
womftn and men. One said that their wages were half those of 
men; their output was also said to be half that of the men. ' In 
another the wages were given as four-fifths thtfsc of men; this 
was the firm in which it was said that women frequently restricted 
output aiiltt^at their work was very variable. Another said that 
th» rate was,lcss for women than 'for men because they‘were not 
so skilled, but that women were paid equally for equal work. 
In the fourth.jthe wage of the women on labouring woVk began at 
33s., the wage of men on similar work being 47s. lOd. Women on 
machm^work and* other semi-skilled occupations receive 51s. per 
wet'K'S against £3 6s. 6d. paid to skilled men. »The output of the 
women as compared* with that of men was said to be sometirnes 
greater and sometinyes considerably less. 

Six’firms--gave figures of the rates earned by women. In 
five o^t^ese firms, the rates ranged front 23s. a week on time-work 
to £3 a week on piecc-wojk. In the sixth,‘more details were given. 
It^w^s a projectile factory, in which the women often worked for 
a week^which gave.theii, wages for 81 hours, made up as follows: 
On Sunday jyght, double time is counted to 12 and time and a Jialf 
to 6, so^hat a girl’s hoursimay count as 21 for a Sunday night. 
At times,’ some girls work seven shifts, e.g., tool-setters, who are 
paia*lj. Id. pci*h«4Erand 81 hours at this rate cftme to £4 7s. Sdt; 
in addition they have a bemus df 14s. or 15s. per^week (sometimes 
more, and on ni^t shifts tiiw receiveds. a nig^t mor^. Further, 
what corresponds *to their 12J per, cent,^ bonus makes up anotlfer 
6sl ak least* sp that these girls ^^l^l be earning between £5 and £6. 
(3n .^tece-work, girls bprin^*fac e-noses frequciVly ottaintd 25sf*a 
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shift, some objecting when they made £1 only. Machine girls 'on 
certain operations make between £5 and £7 ar' week. Without 
working really hard, a profiler easily made 10s. a shift. 

Tliese wages were the highest noted thrbughout the country for 
women. , 

,The Inspector who gave the information earned considerably less, 
her salary being about £140 per annum. ' ' 

Two shipbuilding firms reported on ‘ the women's,^wages. 
In one of these it was said that the women received the same wage 
as men, theii;, output being equal to mer.’s and their time-keeping 
very good. Li the other their pay was two-thirds that of men, 
'ihough !iieir output was said to be satisfactory. 

Conditions of Work, Hours, Etc. 

A wider variation in the conditions of women’s work js louiiu m 
the engineering and allied trades than in any other group. This 
is due (1) to the fact that iiiimany instances no^. \»Sncn were 
employed before, consequently any arrangements fqi the woBieii 
are new; (2) to the great profits made by sc^no firms which has 
often resuKcd in the most lavish expenditure. Thijccfore, in some 
firms the very minimum of necessary welfare arrangements is made, 
and these are of a temporary nature, since the emplsSnuent of 
wtsmen is looked ffn as a temporary expedient; while In otnSft- the 
maximum exists, the employer either thinking that women will 
be permanently employed, or that the plan^ he is putting in for 
their benefit will be of use to him in some way when the ^omen 
have left. 

The length of hours for wh'icli women ^ork also varies greatly; 
the pressure of war work has led to the work being kept going 
night and day, which has frequently resulted,in 12-hour aflifts for 
wopien as foi men; but has also made it possible, as jn .'he case of 
the two firms already mentioned, eifiploying i^uwen %,n heavy 
work in London, td try the experiment of 7 and 7^-hbur shifts. 
'fBere has during the last twelve months bepi* a‘.eductior\ iTf the 
number of firmsc employing wom6n onr 12-hour shrfts, due j.'drtly 
to the recoltnmenSations oi the Ministry of Mufiitions, partly fo 
tBe recog*nition of the fai^t tha^ long liours do not pay in the Joiig 
run. Several instances weVe giwih of tentative reductibns in’V'ours 
Secoming permanent, because it wasf finind that the outp»i^ had 
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as •a consequ«nce increased rather than diminished. Stdl, the 
number of firms^contimling to employ women on 12-hour shifts i^ 
very great. 

Accounts of conditions of work, etc., vary little from one town*, 
to another, bryt an interesting summary of the position in London 
is quoted: the hours of work in the firms visited in London have 
klready been* given (c/. page 57).’ 

London 

’Three main divisions as to conditions may be _distinguished, 
though there are many grades between each. 

(1) In the new typt of shop (not necessarily newly-established) 

run»on the lines of "scientific management,” every one of the 
latest welfare developments is found; these include canti;ens» 
concert rooms, rest-rooms, ambulance-rooms, nurses, women-police, 
etg. In such works, women are entirely under women, except for 
the actual work of the shop, from the moment of employment to 
t^at of discharge. • , 

(2) In some ol{i-establishcd firms where women are newly 
employed, welfare arrangements have been introdused to make 
the women comfortable in a rough-and-ready way, without any 
idea ov management. Available premises have been adapted. 
Tht.*-s^ertisor is rather in the position of a ^foreman than tjiat 
of a member of thc»managcmcnt; but, wherever possible, she takes 
complaints from tli^ girls to the office, the manager preferring this 
proetdure.^ as he finds it difficult to refuse leave of absence, 
ett., (fircctly to the girls. Such firms are not as a rule under 
Goc'frnment cohtrol. 

^3) In a third type A firm the aim is to carry out the minimum 
.o^re^jilations with regard to women’s labour, and make no special 
arrangements. In on^ works employing from two to three 
liundr^ women, the manager stated that— 

Much greater luxury had been introduced ihto the shops since the 
3ntr;j of wointniJ4a& luxury has also affected the men, and ha» ?»ot, 
iniflie opinioft of the manager, tfended *o greater efficiency. * 

As an instance, he queried the two quart'/r-houf"breaks in^jthe 
inorning^nd afternoon (the'jvorks* being run with^wo 10-houi 
slfifts); as a result of tli^e breaks for the.womqp, the rneq^^^s^ 
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made a three-break day of it, and the manager estimated the con- 
'sequent loss at £5,000. The same firm' complained bitterly of 
bad time-keeping, discontent, etc. 

* Works which come under this heading are generally old-estab¬ 
lished ones with famous names, which fear little from competition, 
or, as in the East or S.E. districts, small firms which have sprung 
into comparative prosperity sinct the war began, ami have cithei* 
not heard of the latest developments in m'anagemerti; or, h they 
have, are dubious about them and arc not prepared to reconstruct 
their works for a problematical gain. 

T|u\de Unionism among Women in Engineering 

Mention has already been made of the increase in female menjber- 
(Ship of trade unions during the past year. For the most part, 
women have joined general labour unions; in some cities, they 
tend to join unTdns for women only; in others, mixed unions. 
The reason for their doing one rather than the othcr^eems to 
depend on the character of the ofljanizcrs in the differint localities. 
A few notes are given below as to the extent to wliiclf women are 
joining the ynions in different places. 

London 

In the firms visited, about 60 per cent, of the womBmjja.'rc 
organized, cither b^ the National Federation rf Women Workers 
or by the Gasworkers’ Union. In one or two firms there were 
especially strong works committees, on wh/ch both _ men. and 
women were represented, aqd to which all grievances were rofemd. 
Wlien the women were orpniz^'d, it was generally as a result of 
encouragement on the part of the men. * , 

Where the object of the management is to get as mi^h''afs_ 
possible out of the women at the lowest 'possible cost, two aims 
are pursued— 

1. To secure “ amenable twomcn.” 

2. To keep the women separate from the men. 

6newnanagcr in *a wood-cut,ting sl^^op gave the lo'lfowing acdcyit 

of his methoejs— 

Al; first tfee men aiil women worked tc^'ether, and,the women came' 
too much uq£ler the men’s Inftueace" they refused to work for ilfe 
wage offered them and were'continually limiting the fufput. Llf 
thesr girls were •disch^.rged; another .sho|) twas_ opence], into whi^h 
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girls were put separately under men tool-setters, etc,; ever since they 
have been perfectly contented and the arrangements have been of* 
great advantage 'to the firm. 

Sheffield.—Heavy Trades 

In the man^ industries of Sheffield, the craft or occupational 
anions have not generally opened their doors to women (the Ironi 
and Steel T/ades Confederation being an exception) and, when 
th'ay a.fc organized at all, women have generally joined either th^ 
N p.W.W. or the general labour unions. As illustrating the spread 
of trade unionism during the war, figures obtained’ from fwo of 
these unions may be quoted; in 1914 they had a joint mej;nbershi;g 
of about 400 women in Sheffield; now there are over 9,000 names 
on the books of the two societies. Some of these, but probably 
lot a very large proportion, are, however, di'awn from the lighter 
;rades: a much larger number must represent Wi.men and girls in 
:hc* rgitional projectile factories. 

• 

Sheffield.—L itiHT Trades 

The light trades Sf Sheffield are notorious for the l^rge number 
of craft soeieiies in which the arti.sans are organized. Most of 
hese ari^^'xtremel^ jealous of trade privileges; a system of appren- 
icesWp^h .siill maintained, and women are usually excluded from 
nembership. The t^utlcry Union, itself the ftisult of a reegnt 
'usion of small societies, is, however, open to women, and about 
50 pe,]; cent, of the v^omcn and girls engaged in the processes pre- 
laratory to*the hafting of butchers’ apd table blades and forks 
ire n*w members of the society. J'he terms of membership are 
he same for women as ict men, except that women are not admitted 
is<ant^ibutors for sick benefits; and, in practice, women, though 
'lig*ble, do not ofteti contribute to the unemployment fund. In 
he silver Irttde, about one-third of the women eligible have joined 
he Gold^ilver'and Alliec? Trades Amalgamation, under a special 
ical^f contl^butions and benefits; and many other women in this 
froiib.tjf indus joinedpme or, other of tlie general laitou* 

mi^s. ’ 

,Leeds 

Leeds there has been a dfcidcd 'increase in tlft women’s 
flen^ership of trade union;* during the year, i In sbmc ivdrks^M# 
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the women are organized; in others, none. Only oitc case was jrtet 
with comparable to the one quoted in London qi a desire on the 
part of the management to prevent the women from joining unions; 
■in that particular case, the firm was strongly against trade unionism 
for both men and women. A manager said it was, the practice of 
the shop to ignore both the trade unions and the shop stewards. 
As a rule, however, the attitude of the management towards the 
unions is expressed by one employer, who' states that h^ would 
‘rather have to deal with the trade union official than with a 
“ babel of workers.” 

But often the women do not take the trouble to join any union 
unless they are urged to do so by the men* 

Glasgow 

In Glasgow, «ut of seven firms giving information, two stated 
that the women were not joining the unions; in a shipbuilding.firm, 
it was said that all the women had joined the labtufers’ union. 
In two Engineering firms it was stated that the men forced the 
women to join, and in another that almost 'all the women had 
joined because the men were desirous of their doing st. In another, 
the women had joined at first, but had left the union in dissatis¬ 
faction; it was thought that this was due to the excell^nt'^ganiza- 
tib^i of the management, which made it difficult for the guls to 
realize that they would gain anything by joining unions. 

Conclusion and Opinions as to Employment'' af^er „ 

TijE War 

Problems as to the future of women in the engineering and allied 
trades are rendered especially complicated by— 

(1) The great amount of special war'-vt’ork tindertaken. 

(2) The alteration that has taken place in the chalac^cr of the 
work done because, of the number of unskilled 'and STmi-skilled 
Wickers employed. 

(1^ As much of the work-has bij'en additional, much is lik^y to 
cease at-tl\g enh of the war. This would seen; to indicate the 
probability of manjl’ women thrown ost of work in certain brancht' 
of the metal trades seekiflg for"admission to others. On themther 
Ji^.d sopie ofthe additional worS in w^iph they have been occupied, 
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s#eh as aeroplane work, is likely not only to continue but to expand, 
and many openings for women may be found in it. ’ 

(2) The alteration in the character of the work has largely taken 
plac^ in the additional work; consequently when the industry.* 
swings back tp the making of peace-goods instead of war-goods, 
the industry may to some extent assume its old character, e.g., in a 
’works in Le*:ds which had been’ making locomotives, shell-work 
and cpppcr'-band miking were undertaken, many women were 
introduced, and with them a new system of repetition work. Bi3t 
when the firm returned to locomotive making because of a change 
in demand, it also returned to its old methods of production. 
This is an instance of*vhat may happen in many works tthen thaj' 
revwt to their ordinary production; in such cases the women are 
likely to be dismi.sscd and new openings will not be found for tljem* 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that many firms have 
bqen convinced during the war of the increased economies that 
can Tre cfjpcted by new methods, standardized products, and the 
employment* of many semi-skilled workers. In such wprks there 
will be an 'effort pn the part of the management to retain the 
women. * Much depends on the number and determination of 
such firms. 

It aj^ars, th»n, that the immediate future of women in the 
indits^y depends largely on the future character of the industry. 
If it becomes mors and more a semi-skilled industry, it will be 
increasingly possil^e for it to accommodate the present great 
numbers o^ semi-skilled women—and men. If it should once more 
bclomfe an industry in which a largei proportion of the workers 
are feally skillefl, there will be fe% openings for women who have 
not had the opportunity of becoming fully skilled. There seems 
little'^oubt in the minds of eniployers that many women could 
become ^killed, and it fias been seen that in many cases they are 
being rmi^oyed on delicate and highly-skilled processes. Bui this 
is agaiirt^jrsrfter of opportunity. 

IT^Ituesti on as t o whether opportunities fpr tr^jniBg 
g*h re,sts largely witl\ the.Snen’s. unions as well as the 
(Employers. Even if the^' were given, it is pr^ba^JjrfSat only a 
spiall number of women "would t^e full iladvantag* of them, 
ii|f?ause «f their “ marriage mjojfality.* ^ 

^he unioys may, howtver, not only pljce dMficulii^ i» iA h » 
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way of training and openings for skilled women, cbut for semi¬ 
skilled ones in works in which the stahdardi^tion of product 
remains. 

One other point should be noted. That is the attitude gf the 
women themselves. It has already been suggested,.that consider¬ 
able unemployment among women formerly employed in the metal 
'trades is likely to follow now thit peace has been dalarcd. Two 
peculiarities about the women engaged in 'these trades ijiay be 
(Snentioned— 

(i) A larger proportion of women engaged in them have tak'en 

up the work from patriotic motives than are to be found in other 
trades. * t 

(ii) A larger proportion of women in these trades are married 
rthap in other trades. Tliis is due to the great amount of addi¬ 
tional labour employed; and as was seen in the general notes, 
additional women were to a great extent married women. ^ 

The result is that: (i) women who have taken up the^’ork'from 
patriotic potives are likely to give it up from the s'ame motiyps 
and because they never had any intention of remaining in it; 
(ii) many ot the married women will Ijc glad to givj up' the work 
when their husbands return. 

At the same time, there are numbers of women who hj^e newly 
entered these trades who have become keenly interested iSfKheir 
woik and wish to keep to it. Also numbers'are either single or 
widowed, and dependent on their own wages^ many of these will 
be anxious to remain in the metal and engineering industries. 

A few notes of opinions from different places art? git'en 
below— 

London 

In London it was found that the opinions of employers as^to tho 
desirability of continuing to employ women after the,wf.r "varied 
according to the kind of work done. 

The shops in which radical alterations had been siaffe' and in 
wkici*\ wurk pf ai standardized type was xaf.i.':'* on, vc^sfl^tp 
retain ihem (e.g., ^eroplane VvorksJ; Tbs chief reason given'^'l^’p 
that women Vere much cheaper, their output being greater aiitk 
their wage* less thail* is usual, with men. 

But whei^ methods were* unaltdred and women wei^s dire(i*ly 
rt^BScing men, ft wa^found that cmploj'drs Wjould generally prefer 
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Men to women, unless the women could be immune from the union 
rates, which the^ thought would be unlikely at the end of the war.* 
One employer said— 

Otfler things being equal, 1 would certainly choose men, but women 
are cheaper artd more easily managed, although necessarily weaker 
in health. 

On heavy work, all employers would prefer men. 

•rite men and the trade unions are beginning to realize that 
“•women in light engineering have come to stay”; their change 
of policy indicates this. Instead of looking on women as \4sitors 
in the shops, many of them—notably the N.F.W.W. in»conjuns- 
tion^with the A.S.E. and the various unions in connection with the 
aircraft industry—are striving for the application of men’s rates^ 
to women. 

Although a large number of the married women, especially 
s(7dit‘rs’ wives, will return to their homes now that the war is over, 
tl^e great majority of the young,girls will undoubtedly want to 
remain in the industry. How far the engineering trade will be 
"11)1“ “fb sccommodate them will depend to a very large extent on 
the following considerations— 

(1) X^what exient the standardization which has already taken 
plac-'-yan be applied to work of a different nature {e.g., whether a 
motor firm at preseat working on fuses will appfy the new methods 
to motors). 

(2) k The method of contracting—the possibility of much greater 
specialization of contract. 

(3^ The supply of raw material 

The more gB-ahead employers consider that standardization and 
^p^etia^ization will be profitably applied to a very great number of 
“departments of the*indiAtry. On the other hand, a notable trade 
union stated emphatically that the revolution would be far 

too drartie t[/be carried'out throughout the trade. In view of 
thygmifgme,^f jqany employers as to the advantagesjJ,lh» ii^ 
miy Ms, there seem^to be sepne evidence to bea^out thjs^iew. 

the other hjnd, even in the most retrograde^sh^W^fterations 
Pare being gradually forced* as women are introduced jn greater 
rrumbers. 

^11 agrec’in thinking .tjiat during the tiipe of •'eadjpstmeat.ai 
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period of unemployment for women is inovitabla. It may -be 
'noted that discharged soldiers are already taking the place of 
women under exactly the same conditions as those under which 
►the women worked. 

Sheffield 

• Heavy Trades .—Opinions differ so widely as to the prohahk 
future of women, that generalization as to post-war eonditions is 
iutile. Interrogated as to whether it was probable that wonten 
would retain their present positions after the war, two of the ton 
employers wllo supplied information replied “Yes,” one replied 

No,” and the remainder would not comijiit themselves beyond 
a cautious “ probably ” or “ a proportion.” Evidently th^re is 
jio concerted policy for the widespread use of women in place of 
men such as has sometimes been suggested. 

Leeds 

Few definite opinions were givpii. In one great aeroplane works, 
the manager was extremely anxious to retain womert; but antici¬ 
pated a gre?,t struggle with the men’s unions. In a firm uoing'd, 
great variety of munition work, the management stated that after 
the war it would be possible to employ a large n,ymber o^oth the 
men and women at pre.sent engaged, as they intend to cSwy on 
otter branches of 'industry. The men, however, were of opinion 
that the unions would not allow women to continue their work 
when the war ended; individually they seemed willing that the 
v/oraon should remain if there were room for them and men were 
not crowded out. In another.-'..’orks, the manager, foreman, and 
supervisor agreed in wishing to retain the'tvomen and in thinking 
that the women would wish to stay in the work. 

In three works it was said that woirten Were unlikdy't? 
retained; in one because the men do not wish it, and-becjiuse the 
women are not likely to wiih it either; iii another bfe^-^u^ssiAhe work 
Wsfd^x.f-.sfiirjkilled and variegated a nature, that iinly, higrii./„sl«(’led 
wor^-^ couli’^oe employed., 

One eifip’i^er Aiought there would be an immense extension'^jf 
dilution, and that tjiough few women* would thipk it worth theirv. 
while to ba trained, they^ plight ivell be used as “incidental” 
,jjjg^rs*t[) thei' owi\,advantage and that of the employers. 
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Glasgow 

In Glasgow, oi’it of twelve firms reporting on this subject, four 
stated that women would not be retained: one of these gave as a 
reasoB the Government pledge to the trade unions; three others 
said that they .were all employing women as additional workers on 
munitions. Six gave an uncertain answer, saying that it was 
impossible tef prophesy or that it' depended on labour conditions, 
or on IjDW many men returned. One firm stated that there would 
only be competition in unskilled work. Two firms stated decisively' 
that women would be retained, one saying that 10 pqr cent, pf the 
women would be kept and another that about 120 out of 219 
engaged in shipbuilding would remain. 



111. Clothing Trades 


In tlie clothing trades in general, there was an increase of 7,700 
in the number of women employed in 1917-18, chiefly due to the 
tailoring trade, in which 18,10(^ more women were eraployo;! ip 
April, 1918, than in April, 1917; there was al,so an increase of 1,300 
in the boot and shoe, and of 600 in the dyeing and cleaningitra;l,es. 
*ln all other branches of the clothing trades there was a decrease. 
The increase, took place mainly in the last quarter (Jan., 1918- 
April, 1918) owing to seasonal causes, but it had been noticeable 
tliroughout the year. 


NUMDER OF FEMALES EMFLOVED IN THE CLOTHING TRADES 


JutY, 1914. 

I Aphil, 1917. 1 

I Ai'Ril, 1918. 

Total. 

Total. 

l)ecr(\ns(* in iNo.stutrtlby! 
No. fiiiployDdl rrnpluy^Ts to 
siiirt' 1 bf rj'pl.iciiig 

July, 1914. } ^iiirii. 

i 

Total. 

Drerfase m 1 
No. fiiiployed, 
smrt‘^ ' 
JiiIy,V914. 

No.sUU .•,/> 
einpf lycrs to 
bi* roplicing 

1 men. 

612,000 

567,300 

- 44,700 ! 35,000 

575,000 i 

e 

-37^)00 

[ 46,000 


NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF 
THE CLOTHING TRADE , 


Tailoring 

Shirtmakuig 

])res&n:iaking and Milliner} 
Boots and Shoos . 

Hat, Cap, and Bonnot . 
Gloves, Corsets, Stick‘«, 
Umbrellas, Flowers, anc 
Others 

Uyume and Cleaning . 
Launifries . 

Total Clothing Trades 


J^ULY, 1914 

Apri 

L, 1917. 


April, fel8 




lucreast; -j- or 
clocroasc - in 

e» 

Increase -j- or 
decrease - in 

No. stated 
bv employers 

Total. 

Total. 

No. employed 
since 

July, 1914. 

Tolaj 

No. employed 
since 

July. 19J4. 

to be re¬ 
placing men. 

1.57,000 

tsj.sno 

- 4,200 

170,900 

+ 13,900 

14 400 

75,000 

86,100^ 

- 8,900 

65,400 

‘ - 9.6(H) 

•-,000 

136,000 ‘ 

110,600 

-25,400 

107,7(K) 
'■71,500 

- 28,300 

2,200 

56,000 

70,200 

A-14,200 

-f 1.5,500 

16,900 

30,000 

28,700 

- 1,300 

27,500 

- 2,500 

2iH30 

,i . . 

46,000 

42,600 

- 3,400 

' 39,7110 

- 6,300 


12,000 

n,ooo 

- 1,000 

11,600 

- 400 • 

1,600 

100,000 

85,300 

-14,700 

, 80,700 

-J9V(J0 

^ 3,2(X) 

612^000 

1167,300 

-44,700' 

575,000 



S^NUMBER'OF FEMALES EMfLOYET^IN THF, CLblHING TRADES IN 
VaCH QUARTER OF THE Y^AR 1917-18 


•July, 1914* 

X- 

April, if 7. 

-1- 

July, 1917. 

-% 

Ocf, 1917. 

Jai«, 1918. 

April, 1918 

% 

612^000 1 

,567,300 

• * 

• !• 

snfloo ' 

P 

; 568,000 

«■ • 

568,000«. 

_i 

' •* \ 
575,0^ 
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,In all branches of the clothing trades, with the exception of the 
boot and shoe trade, aijfl that of the umbrella and walking-stick* 
makers, the proportion of women employed had always been 
greater than that ofmen. 

In London ^the total number of workpeople employed in the 
clothing trades in July, 1914, was about 162,000, and of these 
Rnly 30 per oent. were men. The Scope for substitution has conse-' 
quently not*been vert? great. In fact, although the number of 
mai>3s employed had decreased by April, 1918, by about 36 per* 
refit., the number of females employed in the group as a whole 
bed only incr^sed very slightly since 1914. There was, however, 
a rise of about 33 per«ccnt. in the females employed botit in th« 
tailorjpg and in the boot and shoe trades, but this increase was 
counteracted by a fall in dressmaking and in some of the miscel¬ 
laneous clothing trades, such as artificial flowers. In some of the 
individual trades, moreover, the increased proportion of the women 
^mpliSyed was due to a greater demand for work which had always 
jc'wi done bjf women, e.g., in a liat, cap, and helmet factory the 
[•illowing figutes were given— 



Men. 

Women. 

Total, 

Proportion of Men. 

July, .. 

143 

150 

293 

48% 

Jan., lAs . 

89 j 

:• 1 

201 j 

1 

290* 

30% • 


but it, was said that there had been practically no substitution 
except in thfe warehouse and counting-h»use, the great diminution 
in th*. proportion of men employed bein^ accounted for by the 
'.V. i that work at which wemen had always been engaged in greater 
numbers had increased. 


Tailoring Trade 

’'Ex/tent anS^ature of Substitution 

•iiiiav 54 , tailoring trade before the war, thj worj;:-» ei'f|Sle4' 
^roportlbn of 6^ef cen^ to tlie actual wqpiffers. 5j»<^y, 
it was 74 per cent. 

J During the wa*, women \Fere put in the p^ce of m«i on 
prt^ceftses, though their substit»y;fon oR some (e.g.,«tising the 
guillotine) wa*s,rare. It wfc!»in the cutting-roi^ IhA the'gteatesir 
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opposition to the employment of women occurrl;d; but as the 
numbers of men were steadily depleted, the women were more 
readily admitted. 

Investigations have been made with regard to substitution^in this 
industry in London and Leeds, the two greatest centses of the ti ade. 


London 


It is reported from London that the processes clfiefly affected 
are— 

1. Machining. The number of men has been greatly reduced 
since 1914. Many Jewish men of foreign birth had been employed 
'‘iipon if before the war, but it is now becoming almost entirely 
women’s work.* 

,1. Pressing. This process was always partly carried on by 
women, but the heavier presses were worked by men. The diffi¬ 
culty of procuring men has led to the extended use of the Hoffman 
presses, which women can easily use, with a treadle T^esc presses 
have to, a great extent been introduced into high-class pressing 
where a heavy iron was formerly used. 

3. Cutting. Female employment in the cutting-roojK was'uot 
quite unknown before the war, and appears to have been common 
in Paris. But in London it was rare, and stro"gly obj^rted to by 
the trade unions.^ Now, however, women are emplc-yed Ihher in 
sfparate cutting-rooms away from the men, or in the same room, 
generally under the supervision of skilled n^pn. As a rule, they 
are employed on subsidiary processes, but the responsibility of 
their work varies from' cne shop to another; they ^e feun<f— 

(а) Merely dividing the cloth before it is put on the tablS^to be 
cut in bulk. 

(б) Dividing and then marking the lay. 


' [Note.—A hen Labour. It was stated by one trade union o&cp^iHi men 
of ‘Russian Jewish nationality were taking thej,place of girl\4fid women on 
machines for loss wages. Thf statement waat denied by the ir^eWy of the 
Tewish operatives, whp said that male labour, chiefly iTAicraCf ,;md from 
, om ei .. had fomc in early in the war and had peen nut^ir^o ta^overn- 
me> “■ contrabi ^ork. But the Russian Jews wja^‘i«i»a^h,i in thisXJ^J'ook 
1 he plJl'"' of malet,not female, Ihbour, teid ha/l only done so at the be^ ining 
of the war. For the last eighteen months, no more have,come in; many\we 
iieen sent bacE to Russia, and^many arejnrhe Army. The original static 
ihcnt was partly confomed by jn employer, who said that Russian Jews ha\ 
tried to g5h,women's work.mjit atTh](iher, not lower, wages; but th£t ftioy 
had. been prevented from doing so b^ the necessity of getting a permit frojn 
Se'Mid'^tty of Labolj.] ^ ^ 
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• (c) DividirfI;, marking the lay, and using the band-knife to c»^t 
the cloth. 


Leeds 

Tile experience in Leeds was very similar. The number of 
women employed in the tailoring trade rose from 17,000 in July, 
' 1914, to 20,800 in April, 1918. Here, again, a considerable amount 
of substitiftion has been due to a number of men, chiefly Jews, 
leaving the machining work to the women. But in Leeds no case 
Was discovered of women employed in cutting-rooms separate from 
the men’s, nor of a woman employed on the band-knife. Many 
have been introduceddnto the warehouse; others have talten melt’s 
places as passers, in fitting up, and in the cutting-room. The 
following facts as to the numbers of women employed on diffyent 
processes in the place of men were given by thr^e firms, two of 
.which are among the largest in Leeds-— 


♦, 

VVareliouse 
and Stock- « 

Clerical ! 

Work. 

• 

Machine 

Work. 

• 

• 

Passing. 

Pressing. 

Fitting 

up. 

Cutting 

Room. 

Total. 

19 

10 

3 

16 

2 

18 

25 

118 





.. 


— 



-t Was noticed both in London and in Leeds Ijiat the employment 
of women had led Ho— * 

1. The subdivision of processes. 

2. •The use of lighter instruments. 

1. Tlie subdivision of processes haJ been great, especially in 
Lorihon; and ofie employer stated tha*- the girls preferred sub¬ 
division becaflse it mafle the work more rapid and their earnings 
jiughej, as they were paid by the piece. It may be noticed, how- 
'i\at the subdivisAn has largely been brought about by the 
p:ossur« of,-demand; itH§ not so much the substitution of women 
for mp*. ias caused it as the neAssitjj for carrying throug^ti 
a Knm'.-er of H^rmy contracts with great speed. 

'^’^he use of light ^ejsing juachines in the plj^e of h5»<^ irons 
,^ius already bean referre^ to; pressing machines are^i^hher, being 
ri^n by electricity instead Cf steam;,and in adiirtmakirij, electric 
prgfectedHcnives are being used for cutting, "rhese aKerations are 
'generally economical, and Ire likely to be conjinuetf, Otti2rs,^u(ff 
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fis the use of lighter trolleys, the making up of smaller bales, etc;, 
in the warehouse, are probably only temporary., 

Success of Substitution 

OxUput .—Thirteen factories in London and Leeds reported on 
the success of the women. Six stated that they were satisfactory, 
in output; two, that their output was about 50 per cent. less than 
that of the men; and five, that it was less than men’s. In one 
lirm in Leeds it was said that the women’s output was less than 
that o* men or every process except assembling, but that at putting 
together the parts of garments they were quicker and better. 

With regard to the employment of women on the band-knife, 
it was said that output was diminished because women had not as 
much nerve and skill as men, though in shirt-making, when the 
lays are not so, thick, a small electric band-knife can be used by 
women to advantage; also the blade is protected, and this giws 
the women a steadier hold on the knife. 

Time-keeping .—On the whole,' the time-keeping wqs said to he 
poor as compared with that of men. This was attributed ^ hpplth. 
natural irresponsibility, and the ties of married life. Some 
employers stated that many married women, being in possession 
of separation allowances, were independent and fiid not fi>re about 
sUth details as punctuality. One employer in Leeefs saiu that 
though girls on time-work came fairly regularfy, those working by 
the piece were apt to miss days; the firm, h<?wever, did not lose 
much by this, as the lost time was generally made vp by ‘extra 
effort later. ' 

Qualify .—Favourable reports were given as to the quality of the 
work in almost all cases. In London it was said that the quality 
of the women’s work was generally better than that of the, m».., 
if tlje quantity was less. The employers found that the^womm 
seemed to care about the finish and ,^;^earancq oi,^ ^ment 
l ^etead o f merely aiming at turning out a given miiv^'' 

• WA(?fiS 

.ponferfnee^ were^held by the Homes Office from becember, 19151" 
to March,4_1916, with representatives of the 'W^olesaip Clothfng' 
^afliif^^urersi Fed^ation and, stpara^e^y, with the Amalgamated 
Union* of Clothiers’* Operatives. As a result, a settlement was 
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arrived at which is embodied in separate undertakings given by 

the two parties. The clauses dealing with wages are— 

• 

4. That females introduced to take the place of men employed on 
piece-work shall be paid the same piece rates as the men they replace. 

5. That the Federation will recommend to all its members that 

females employed in a Cutting. Trimming, and Fitting-up Department 
shall, as from 1st May, 1916, be paid the following minimum time 
Tafts, namely— • 

Under •19 years of* age.4d, per hour. 

13 and under 20 years of age . . SJd. ,, ,, 

20 years of age and over . . . . 6d. 

' Provided that in the event of any female worker being ernployed 
for the first time at such work, at or over 19 years df age, the rate 
to be paid during the first two months of her employment slj^all be Id. 
per hour less than the’rate appropriate to her age as set out abot^. 

Thp terms Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up shall include the 
following processes— 

Marking in or marking up. 

Laying up, or folding cloth or linings or other matejjal. 

Cutting. 

Dividing. 

Fitlir.^-jjp. 

a.^d any other processes usually caiTied on in and connected with the 
Cutting, Triftiming.^and Fitting-up branch of the trade. 

The minimum rates specified in Clause 5 of the undertakings 
were fixed by the Tailoring Trade Board. 

Conditions are being inserted in Government contracts for 
clothmg to make the terms of the undertakings binding or^’all 
Government contracts. 

An interesting commentary on the wages clauses of the agree- 
msnf was Surnished from the offices of^one of the IcU'gest clothing 
uni^s. It was,stated that— 

* 

Tlie great njajority oi women workers ^ere and are employed on 
picte rates which vary considerably, and notwithstanding repeated 
<3W;emyt3 to compil^general lists of piece rates we are unable to furnish 
auj Gv.tworthy figures fir average as to the precise wages earned in 
July, 1914? The average earnings would be found to vary considerably 
in differ'ent .ow.ns and eveitin the different workshops in any particular 
town^f*. ,. The Trade Board rate in July, 1^14, for women workegi 
IS^ar-Tof a^e ai)<f over, with 12 months’ expegencp tiie"tjaflp, 
wajCS^d, an hour, altht^gh an c^cial notice to incase the r^iTfrom 
31,to SJd. had been issfled in accordance with lTgula,t’Ct^5^ 

The present Trade Boa^d rate for vtomen workers 18 years and 
over is 5d. an ho».r. The incTease in the Trade^oard rates does itfit, 
however, necessarily represent a ijorrespijntling increase ig Wie women’s 
pi^e rates. •Exhaustive ijiauiriesSndicate that ^here fjas not Jie^amj, 
general advance of piece rates during the war "ruo uavA 
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been varied according to alterations in the manufactme of garment?. 
In many instances the original piece rates, for the manufacture of 
khaki uniforms have been reduced. 

Our organization negotiated agreements with the Home Office for 
the substitution of labour in Cutting Departments, and a standard 
rate of 6d. per hour was fixed for the labour in question. The women 
were unorganized at the time, and the rates were secured mainly through 
the efforts of our men in the organization. The majority of the women 
employed as substitutes are members of our organizatioa. ' 

In (Ictober, 1917, we secured, through the Committee on Production 
national war bonuses of 1 Jd. an hour for men. Id. an hour for women, 
a.id jd. an hour for boys and girls. The award was estimated'"to 
affect about 250,000 workers. It was the first occasion on whiqji trade 
union action had secured direct increases of wages for all workers in 
the clothing industry. (31st May, 1918.) 

' ' I 

It is reported from London that an effort lias been made by 
femployers to restrict the bonus to khaki work, with a view to its 
being abolished, when their firms return to civilian work at the 
end of the war. c, 

Details of comparative wages were furnished by hardly any of 
the firms ceporting. One firm iil Leeds gave the follo^'ing facts-ir 

On pressing, women were paid at the sametrate as mtjn' but 
their output'and, therefore, their weekly wage was less. 

In the cutting-room, men received £2 14s. weekly; women 
received 4s. plus 50 per cent, bonus (I'.e., 0il. an HWir), the 
Tizde Board rate. < 

C5n machining and finishing, where in thii firm women only 
were employed, they earned on the average, oit piece-work, 23s. a 
week plus 50 per cent. ' 

It was reported from Liverpool that the women’s wages were 
only about two-thirds of ‘those of the men; and that when a man 
received £4, a woman only got £2 15s. for the same work. 

( 

Conditions of Work 

Little alteration ha^beefi made in the conditions Sj^.^oii!r since 
wpnSffSwm^ways been employed, and ^ec'^_^Qvtra“‘i,'^ge- 
mentsN^m, tho^forc, unnecossary.t.. At tJi^’Sme tirte, the gefujral 
movement'TH'ij^ards improved conditions has resulted, in soifN;^ 
initances,'in the intnoduction^of betted'accommodation. Canteens 5 
ind rest-rdbns have been‘addefl^here and there. In Londof^^ it 
ITas Said that, though there was usuallj home accompiodation for" 
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gifls to have ijieir meals on the premises, they often went home 
for them, as they lived close by, and also went outside for treat-* 
ment if any acciftcnt occurred. In the firms visited in London, 
there were— 

No rest rooms, very primitive sanitary arrangements, and the women 
worked in all states of health and in the last stages of pregnancy. 


• • 

Thd houES of work,(see Schedule, p. 81) were also longer than 
in ,I.,ecds. 


Trade Unions 


Women in the tailoring trades enter unions in great numbers, 
but it is generally safd that they do not remain in thiSn. The 
approximate number of women belonging to the United Garment 
Workers’ Union in July, 1914, was 20,000. By May, 1918,^thft 
female membership had grown to^about 50,000. From the offices 
of,the Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, in which 
the men -^nd women are organized in separate branches, great 
disorganization among the various trade unions was ^reported. 
It was said that tljere had been a failure in organizing the women 
during the year 1917-1918. The usual complaint was made that 
the girls joined up but did not remain in the union; no explanation 
was givlfi, though it was said emphatically that it was not the 
prosptet of marriage which made the girls careless. 


Prospects 

•in tiie agreement already quoted (p., 77) there are three clauses 
dcaihg with the re-instatement men in work on which they 
were formerly, engaged.. According to tfee clauses, employers and 
tride unions agreed— 

(it That worn*! should only be employed on men’s work if 
nen were not available. 

(ii) JThat the men shtAild be rc-insjated as soon as possible, 
(ijf; That J;he old workshop and factory customs shQuld. bt 
:tt^t;ered as S9on as p'^ssible. 

- Shis means that, now that tfic war'is over, wojfien wiiUyuJckly be 
turned out of t]^e cutting-r^oms, and any superflufctis number put 
(jl the trs.de. Many trade uni,orw offtcials exjJressed djjtress at the 
tlfought of*the numbers wom?n who were ykely totie ^^chargei^ 
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many of whom had come in from other trades and were earnir-g 
tomparatively high wages. 

Actually, however, it was reported from London that the tide 
seemed to be turning in the opposite direction. Discharged sojdiers 
were returning, and there was a definite scheme of trsiining for dis¬ 
abled men. But they were faced with the prospect of women 
being firmly established in the industry, having become organized, 
and the employers being anxious to keep them. The men were 
j^lready finding it difficult to get work. One employer went so 'tai 
as to say that it was a man’s problem, not a woman’s. He hdd 
just seen an ex-soldier who had been turned away from eight 
factories^' 

This state of affairs does not seem unnatural when it is remem¬ 
bered that it was really only in the cutting-room that the men 
had a monopoly, and that elsewhere women replacing men were 
only entering in larger numbers into work customarily, or f^-e- 
quently, done by women, e.g., machining and pressing.^ So tiiat, 
except in the case of a man returning to the factory m which h^ 
was originally employed, there would be no req,son for dismissing 
the women nr taking on men in their places. No doubfln the 
cutting-room the men’s privileges will be restored. It may be 
noted that here, at any rate, one process, that ofi using tii'e band- 
knife, is acknowledged to be definitely unsuitable for 'womei, at 
any rate on heavy work. The abdoxninal pressure from the semi¬ 
circular opening in the bench is a strain on men, but is peculiarly 
bad for women, and liable to cause dizzine.ss and accidents quite 
apart from the bad effect, on their general health. Workers on the 
band-knife are a very sm?.!! proportion of those einployed in‘the 
cutting-room, where many of the processet can easily be carried 
out by women. 

It was anticipated that there would K; a ^eat dem^Jid for 
civilian clothing at the end of the war,^d it was thpught that 
this demand might make 'it possible to absorb all,tfie s,ewly- 
5n^;a|jed-women onjcrocesses which were left ^en to themi &>ie 
LondoSn^ffims constructive proposals wth a View to ^isr 
In one case^^was suggested that the smaller factories in outlying 
lisifticts slwuld'be depe away with andr larger onec built on their 
iites, though; jeonsidering the, prekpat difficulties of building, it' ^s 
wi eacy la see how tuis would immediately help the,problem. 
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Boot aiJd Shoe Industry 
Extent and Value of Substitution 

It will be seen from the figures given (p. li) that among the 
various branches of the clothing industry, the tailoring aijd the 
)oot and shoe trades are the only ones in which th^re has been a 
positive increase in the number of women employed. In all other 
■branches, the number of womfin has declined sincft July, 1^14- 
The actual increase and the number of women said to‘be replacing 
cmen has been greater in the boot and shoe trade than in''the 
tailoring trade, and the percentage increase 27 per cent, .as com¬ 
pared with 8 per cent, in the tailoring trade. There was, of course, 
far morb scope for substitution, 63 per cent, of the workers in the 
tailoring trade and only 34 per cent, of those in the boot an^ shoe 
•'tr^e having been women before the war. 

Some investigation into substitution in this trade was made in 
Leeds; but Leeds was an exception to the general rule, it bfing 
estimated that the number of women employed in thf trade had 
rather fallen than risen during the war. the numbers employ,ed 
being 2,000 in July, 1914, and 1,900 in April, 1918." It must be 
remembered, however, that Leeds, which manufactures heavy 
goods, is not so suitable a centre for substitution as some others; 
also that, though owing to the great munition deina.id fftr“womcn’s 
labour in the disy'ict, the number of women in the trade had 
diminished, considerable numbers of those cirtployed are replacing 
men. The proportion of women to men had increased consider¬ 
ably. Returns from three firms are given, two in Leeds, enc in 
Glasgow— 




July, 1914. 



Mi^Y, 1918. 



j Number limpluyed. 

Percentag' 
ol Women 
to total 
employws. 

1 NuiT.lwr Employed. 

Pcrcentace 
iU Wo«fcn 

1 • to total 
[ employ •{ s. 


Mm. 

Wtinieii. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

T'lial.' 

'in A, . 

166 

95 

^ 261 

96 t 


! 94 

** 

175 

1 

54 

B, Lerds 

147 

65 

• 212 

31 

137 

110 

247 % 

... 44 

, C, Gla^ijow. 

294 

_ €•_ 

•l28 

422 

30 

204 

290 ! 

!• ti 

^ 494 59 


With^egard to the nature of the work on which the womeh are 
oiigaged» details were received from«.ei^t firm^ in Leeds; and it 
appeared 4hat there was4i^Idly a^iy process on which ,m atfienipt 
«»Jiad*n(it,been*mad^ in one firm or atother to substitute wo^ien 
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. for.men. Trad* union regulations as to men’s and women’s work 
had been very complete’before the war, and had been relaxed, 
as quoted in the report for 1917 in various districts because of the 
pressure of war demand; and the relaxations had been more com¬ 
plete in Leed^. than in most other districts, accompanied by 
arrangements for paying women at the same rate as men. 

Thte processes on which women were said to be newly employed 
were— 

1. Pattetn Making Departtncni. 

Cutting 

2. Clicking Department. 

Hand clicking Machine Clicking 

i 

3. T'iUing-up Department. 

Fittkig-up Skiving 

4. Making Room. 

Sole-tacking Blake-sewing Levelling 

Sole-sewing Loose nailing Cuttan bailing 

• 5. Heeling Department. 

Heeling Slugging • 

® • 6. Finishing Department. • 

Edge Paring • Bottom Scouring Heel Scouring 

Polishing ' Painting Top Ironing 

In one ^r^pj^whcrc children’s boots and shoes were made, between 
bO and^40 w^men out of 94 were engaged on men’s processes; and 
this firm has a branch at Derby in which women *)nly are employefl 
on every process. Ij was said that no process was unsuitable for 
'women. In firms making heavier articles, and particularly in 
•thosi engaged on Army boots, the substitution was much smaller, 
not more than 2^ women being foqjid on men’s processes in firms 
employing about 200 wqrkers. ' 

Srfostitution has been complete for the most part with no change 
in Ihe ^irocesses. 

Success of Substitution 

In an.industry in which ftie processes are so varied and in which 
the weight of ihe article handled differs so mtfch from firm to firm^ 
it is difficult to’get any^istimate of success which be relijcT on. 
The comments ivere, as a rule, favourable; and in some instances, 
jis in the finishing process <n children’s shoes, thd women were 
said^fo be siperior to men. It waa^oticesiWe in returning fw factories 
engaged on ficavv work tkited a year earliw, thA the.Qas«s of 
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women with a much greater output than men were no longer in 
evidence. In several cases it was said that the women who had 
produced remarkable results when put on piece-work for the 
first time, had broken down. In five firms—one in Glasgow, one 
in Liverpool, and three in Leeds—the output was^said to be less 
than that of men; in five other firms in Leeds it was said to be 
satisfactory or as good as men’s. The Liverpool firm stated'that 
the output was very satisfactory, but that it could not be expected 
to be as great as that of experienced men who had been doing 
the work for ten or fifteen years. 

With regard to time-keeping, all the Leeds firms, with one 
oxcepti'.jn, reported adversely on the womc.i, though the Liverpool 
and Glasgow firms said their time-keeping was good. 

■f Wages 

As has alrei-xly been noted, women in Leeds are, by agreement, 
paid at the same rate as men. The following figures were .given 
by one firm of the average weekly wage received b^ women— 

Blake Sewing . 

Levelling (average) 

Heeling 

Painting 

Cleaning, Polishing ,, 

In another factory it was said that the women received from 
2fs. to 40s. a week, with an additional bonu.s of 8s. 

The one Liverpool firm reporting on this .-trade said that the 
women did not command the same rates as the men and coyjld not 
expect to do so, because their experience was so much less. 

CcNDiTioNS OF Work 

Few new arrangements have been made owing to the intrcduc- 
tion of women. The numbers newly brought into any sirfglc 
factory have not been large, and they have shared any canteens, 
etc., which existed with the women»'^ho were already there. 
Indeed, in one or twe cases, owing to building difficulties, au'ange- 
laen*s which wpuld otherwise have been m^.e have been held over. 

The u:ual hours of work in the Leeds district are £2J. 

Trade UNieiNi 

Womerf'vijho have taken «nen‘ ^ places have generally’joineS, the 
uniew. ‘ It wab repekded from GlasgovI' that they were “ forced ” 


. 36s. day rate with bonus in addition 
. 36s. piece „ „ 

. 30s. .. 

. 40s. 

. 35s. 
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to»do so. la Leeds it was said that, though they joined, they 

took little interest in thet union. 

», 

Prospects of Women in the Industry 
There seems little doubt that the men in the industry will 
reassert their claim to the work in which women have replaced 
liiem It may be, however, that some readjustment will be made 
with regard Co certain processes on light makes of boots and shoes 
in v'hich women have proved themselves efficient. As has been 
scon, the number replacing men is considerable, and there is not 
quite the same chance of their being reabsorbed into other depart¬ 
ments of the trade as in the case of tailoring, partly because the 
percentage increase in the number employed has been so much 
greater, partly because they are not drawn from other depart-, 
ments to anything like the same extent, and partly because fne 
civilian demand for boots is unlikely to expand to the same extent 
as fhat for clothes. In Leeds, where the union is strong, the 
matter mus^emain in the hands 'of its members. Elsewhere, the 
results may Ifj decided by other causes. A Glasgow firm reporting 
on the matter said that the continued employment, of women 
depended “on labour conditions.” One Liverpool firm stated that 
women r^ojil^j^pi^ainly continue to be employed on some of the 
’ lighter^form^ of labour on which men had formerly been engaged. 

Woollen and Worsted Trades 
• In the woollen trade the total number of women employed has 
,risep duringdhe war, though there has been a slight fall from April, 
1917-A^ril, 1918. In the worsted^and the carpet and rug trades 
there has been a considerable diminution H the number employed, 
and^uring the last year the decrease in the numbers engaged in 
th* wwsted industry has been rapid. 



N5i.'ber c 

>f Women Employed, 

9 

Number esti¬ 
mated to be re¬ 
placing Males. 

July, 1914. 

Apr., 1917. 

Apr.fl918, 

* 

Woolen . 

Worsted . . • . 

Carpets, Rugs, etc. •. 

' JOTAL * ,. 

Is.eoo 

85,000 

20,tK)0’' 

f 74,400 
84,700 
18,400 

74,100 ' 
81,400 

18,000 

• 

6,sub 
,, 2,800 
' 14»00 -• 

1 170,000 

1 

VS.SOO’ 

173,500 

• A,500 
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It will be seen that a considerable number ot women are said to 
be replacing men; but, as a rule, it is fiiund that the substitution 
consists of placing women on processes which were only done in 
the particular instance by men, and were performed indifferently 
by men and women, or which were performed by ^vomen in other 
shops or districts, though not in the ones in which substitution 
was reported. For instance, there is a considerabte variation in 
the extent to which women arc ordinarily allowed to do perching; 
some firms reporting say they have never had women oft the 
process before, others that it was merely the extension of a com¬ 
mon practice. However, in the eight firms reporting on the matter, 
‘•womeS were found blending, milling, pressing, and, in a worsted 
spinning mill, overlooking. None of this work had formerly been 
c^one by women; also women were employed on packing and in the 
warehouse work, which was normally considered too heavy for them. 

Six firms employing 737 women and 380 men reported, that’ 
50 women were taking men’s places. There has been a good deal 
of subdivision, because much of the work is heavy. 

On the whole, the reports given of the women were good, five 
out of eight firms saying the women were good or satisfactory. 
In one firm of blanket manufacturers, there was great enthusiasm 
about the women’s work: it was said that tbj tt^r-'ttith whom 
the women worked preferred them to men; and there "vas one 
\Voman in the milling shed, who was said Uo be better than any 
man. With regard to the women replacing ihen as overlookers in 
the worsted spinning mill, the report was not so favoinable. The 
women were said to do well as far as their knowledge and^capacity 
permitted, but both wgre liifuted. 

Figures as to wages were obtained front the blanket manufaef^urer. 


IVonun, 

30s. to ^2 10s. 47s. to ^(5 

The men are paid by weight of oui^jjc, and the women get a 
standard rate; when thej replace men, they get what a-man not 
^n the “ combipf " would receive. 

■file^verloollers in the worsted ^inmpg^.miU were paid as follows: 


Weekly Wage. 

*4 Begiiv^t 283^ rise bv Is. per if months ^ 34^ 
« Men, WeeklytWhge. i » 

Varies wifii skill and experience; 4is. a rate 
thaf is paid. * ® 


War ‘Jonus in Addition. 
. 10s. 6dL 

War Bonus.^"' 
i>8s. 
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.Two firms o> woollen manufacturers reported that they intended 
to keep the women in tHe processes which were not too heavy for* 
them. The Worsted Spinning Mill reported definitely that it 
woul(^ not retain them—a pledge had been given to the men that 
they should “hf! reinstated; further, they found the women did not 
like the responsibility of the work and would be glad to go back 
to ftiachine-rtiinding. 



IV. COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 


Post Office Work 

The number of women engaged in Post Office work has nearly 
doubled since 1914— 


Number of Woi 

men Employed. 

Number said to 
' be replacing 

1 Males. 

April, 1914. 

April, 1918. 

60,500 

111,000 

_ 

64,000 


Considerable changes have taken place in the Post Office work 
during the war, entailing readjustments of staff which makf it 
difficult to be sure of the exact amount, or success of substitution. 
For instance, in one large town, figures for which were given in 
1917, the position has been as follows— 



Women Employed. 

1 

Men absent 

Women taking 




on SertltcC*^ 

•'filth’s places. 


May, 1917., 

May, 1918. 

May, 1918. 

, May, ^1918. 

Indoor Postal Work 

252 

341 

168 

180 

Outdoor ,, ,, 

370 

352 

,60 

352 

Telegraph Delivery . | 

32 

77 

119 

77 

Total . 

■ 654 

770 

647 

.809 


It will be seen that out of the 770 women newly employed, 609 
only are said to be taking men’s places. ^^This is on account of the 
spepial work devolving on the postal indoor staff in respect of 
handling letters, etc., for the armies abroad, and other new woik: 
123 women were engaged on such work. On the other hand, with 
legard to the outdoor work, it cannot be apumed that 352 women 
are doing the work of 360'men; Vere fhe work has been gr»tly 
r,educcd, lhi\number of deliveries v 3 ,aving decreased from six to 
three a ^ay. 

The jWoiffeit for ^the most pirt dift.good work;‘tout, roughly 
88 
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sptaking, tive Women were needed in the place of four men: this 
was due either to^lack of experience, or to the heaviness,of the 
work. Men dealt \idth weights up to 351b., but the maximum 
for w(jmen was 261b., and it was, therefore, natural that more 
women than men should be required for a given amount of work, 
Pne other difficulty about the women was the extreme irregularity 
of tlie indoor staff. reserve of*thirty-eight girls was kept, so 
that it might always be possible to have enough workers to fill 
any ^aps. The women were always staying away on some plea' 
or another. The Postmaster attributed this to the f^ct that they 
came from rather a good class, were not dependent on their earn¬ 
ings, and often were oitly doing the work from patriotic motives^ 
The outdoor staff, largely consisting of soldiers’ wives, was much 
steadier, * 

The women earned from 22s. to 27s. a week, witl^ a war bonus 
of fte. They were all on time work, having an eight-hour day, 
with one hrijy off for meals. , 

,'T'he Postrmster did not think there would be much* trouble 
about the women baing thrown out of work when the war ended. 
Fifty-five women acting as telephone operators had beSn displaced 
by the installation of the automatic telephone. Care was taken 
to provideri"T!Cl*t#ork for them: out of the 55, only 14 accepted it. 
The Pastjjjaster did not think the women had gane to other workp, 
he thought they'weit glad that their war-job was over and that 
■Jliey could go home? 


T^nsport Services : T^ramways 

Extent of Substituticn.— Few occupations have been subject 
to so l|rge an influx of women during the war as the tramway 
service. 

numbeIc qf women employed 



July. 1914. 

• 

April, 1»18. 

Municipal Tramway Departiiehts 

/ 1,200’ 

18.800 

Private Tramway Obmpanies , . 

20(i 

5,800 ^ 

Qmnibus Service • * . ' 

' 300 

4^300 » 

* d Total, 

* * 

k 1 . * 

'il,700 ' 

28,900 , 
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(а) Conductors. Women conductors are now to be found all 
over the country; there is in many cases little scope for more sub¬ 
stitution, it having reached its furthest limits (e.g., in one large 
city, where 1,200 or 1,300 women conductors are being employed, 
there are only eight men conductors left). 

(б) Drivers. It would be possible to employ more women ai 
drivers; they have indeed been introduced ’n this capacity in com¬ 
paratively few districts. In some towns it is said that the unions 
oppose the employment of women as drivers; or that the special 
conditions of the service make the work in some way unsuitable 
for wo^ipen, as, for instance, the steepness of the gradient, the 
narrowness of the gauge, the height of the cars. Where the occupa¬ 
tion is open to women it is not easy to secure an adequate supply 
o'l’ women to train for the work, as it is said that they need to be 
exceptionally strong in nerve and muscle. 

(e) Cleaners. A considerable number of women are being 
employed as cleaners. The difficulty in this case is *’-.at the work 
is often' night work, and there is some unwillingness to emphiy 
women at night. In one district it is reported that about 40 per 
cent, of the car-cleaners are women, but they are not employed at 
night. In other districts where the women are employed at night, 
very few men are retained as cleaners. 

\ (d) Inspectors. 'The employment of women as inspector’s began 
in the year 1917-1918. It aroused consic^rable opposition in 
some cities; the women conductors in at least one case threatened 
to strike if women inspectors were appointed. In two out of five 
cities giving returns, it was found that women were being emp'oyed 
as inspectors. It would be possible to employ more women in 
this way. , 

The following figures give an estimate of the total nui.iber of 
women employed in the Tramway Services undei Local .Authorities: 


No. employed, 
July, 19H. 

Peregntage of 
total workers. 

{ 

1 i 

No. employed 
April, 1918. 

Percentage of 
total n'orkers 

No. ^-aid to be 
directly re¬ 
placing men. 

1,200 

2 

-Sc-- 

, 34 

-(5- 

17,000 


Facts as' tq the employment 'of womgn in the tramway setwice 
were obtained froin,Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Rotherham, and 
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SKeffield. Over 5,000 vjDmen are now employed in these towns,, 
almost all of themtbeing substitutes for men, the number of women 
so occupied before the war having been small (e.g., in two of the 
townS*no women were employed before 1915; in another, 1,033 are 
now employei as against 18 in July, 1914). 

• It. is difficylt to say how far tlje substitution is complete. In 
several cas«s it is noted that the actual numbers of workers 
empjoyed have increased since the war, but this is not necessarily 
due to the employment of women, as the service has become 
heavier *in several cases, e.g., the following facts were supplied 
from two towns— 


t 

1 No. employed 

i No. employed, 

Increase+ , or de- 

Town. 

before War. 

May, 

i 

1918. 

employed. • 

* 

Men. 

Women. 

\ Men. 

Women. 

! Men. 

Women. 

A . . ’ 

^1,684 

18 

I,fi2 

1,033 

1 - 532 

+ 1.015 


• 

0 

183 

1 

135 

+ 5 

•+ 135 


It is evident that in the case of B, since juore men are employed 
than befiYP^)|)ip^\^ar. there is some additional pressure on the ser- 
^vice causing Jhe employment of more workers than before, and all 
those wHTHiavsi^ent jn reports emphasize the cHhnges in the wor^. 
The women are all diping work of a kind hitherto only done by men; 
‘but the work having become heavier in consequence of war condi- 
•tioBs, theii ' labour is to some extent additional rather than 
sub^itutional. • .. 

Success of J^eplacejjent. —On the wliole, women are said to 
do flirly well as conductors. The report from one city states that 
the wSmen compare very unfavourably with the men, because, 
owing to ^e shortage ,of labour, the women cannot be selected 
with as jpuch care as the men were befye the war; when women 
were first employed, a good type of woman was secured, but this is 
impossible now,.and their work is unsatisfactory. In two cases it was 
said that the women weA bad t/ne-keepers. This was attributed in 
one town to their jjomestib duj/es. It Was generally ^eed JJiat tlje 
t>egf vf th^ women did very wqjl;,but,an opiftion was expressed 
in rffore than* one case that jwith tlie present difheuWes in tJie^er- 
vic^ and the long hoars^ the work was too giWat a atrain on the 
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.women. In one town it is said that, on an average, the women 
changa over three times a year. Many give up ;the work after the 
first fortnight, a considerable number after thr.ee months; very few 
stand it for two years, and hardly any for longer. ,In this par¬ 
ticular case there have been special difficulties, because the trams 
needed renewing when the war broke out, consequently manjf arci 
awaiting repairs; those that remain in use,, are in ba^ condition, 
the traffic is heavy and difficult to arrange, split turns are com- 
'mon, and women have been known to be on duty for 69 Kours 
one week and 68 the next. It is thought that with better trams 
and a reorganization of traffic, the women would do the work well. 

A report was received only from one district where women were 
acting as drivers; 309 women were employed in this capacity on 
l=ft May, 1918, as compared with 94 on the same day in 1917, 
19 per cent, of the drivers being women. In addition, 85 women 
were being trained for the work. Some of these were said t«< be 
very capable, but, as noted be/orc, exceptionally st';9ng women 
are needVid for the work. It is said that they are i;ot any mere 
cautious than men as drivers. ^ 

Wages 

There has been a general attempt on the part o^Tie‘unions to 
s^ure equal pay dor women and men in the tram'w.ay>'^crvii,c. 
The attempt has had a certain measure of success. The National 
Transport Workers’ Federation secured an award in March, 1918, 
by which women as well as men, aged 18 years and upward^, \y,ere 
to receive £1 a week over prq-war rates in cases in whic^.the 
women’s terms of emplctyment included an undertaking that they 
should be paid at the same rates as the men whom' they replaced. 
When their terms of agreement did not include such a dame, the 
women’s advances were to be increased iy 4s. a week,^subject to 
a maximum of 20s. a week over the pre-war rates. Thili award, 
applying on the one ,hanrf to members of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation and Cn the other to the Municipal''Traiilways Associa¬ 
tion, the Tiamways and Light yRailwa^ Association and, the 
],.ondon Gentiyal Omnibus Coi, Ltd., ^d nyt quite meet the demands 
oJ the unjon, whicht were.for-an increase .'of £1 a 'week for mqn and 
women^ovei*p c-war rates, irrespective ff any previous agreeweht 
about, equal fates qf^pay. 
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^The following figures were given for different districts— 


CONDUCTORS’ WAGES 



$ 


• 

j/ISTRlCT A— 

Weekly rate on enf^ai^enieiit 

Maxiniutii rate attained at end of 

Men 

47/(5 (27/6 wage, £1 bonus) 

52/6 (32/6 wage, £1 bonus) 

21 years 

Wofpen 

31/6 (27/6 wage. 4/- bonus) 

43/6 (27/6 wage, 16/- bonus) 12 months 

District B— ^ 


50/-(30/- wage, £l bonus) 


Men . ^ . 

42/6 (22/6 wage, £1 bonus) 

6 years 

Women 

35/3 (22/6 wage, 12/9 bonus) 
At end of 6 months' service 

42/9 (30/- wage, 12/9 bonus) 

6 yean 

District C— 



Men • 

45/- (25/- wage, £l bonu*) 

57/3 (31/3 wage. bonus) 

7} years 

Women 

37/9 (2^- wage, 12/9 bunus) 
Rate oil engagement 

44/- (31/3 wage, 12/9 bonus) 

7i years 

District D— • 



Men . 

51/2 

59/10 

6 years 

W^^inon 

32/7 

45/8 

3 months 

District E— 



e 

• Mtiii 

52/3 

58/6 

2nd year 

W'Dinei* 

50/- 

55/6 

2a(^ year 


It is only in the c*e of District E that the wages tfpproaoh 
equality, though it will be noticed that in Districts B and C it is 
the bonus and not the wage that is different; while in Distric^A. 
the wages are equal at the beginning, but vary later: in this case, 
however, the women's bonus grows, while that of tlTe men remains 
statibnary. Wages in the first three districts are reckoned on a 
60-hours’ week, but as in A, at aiiy rate, the hours oft^n exceed 
this number* the ajtual weekly wage is frequently higher for men 
and women, the rates being reckoned at so much an«hour. In D 
the hours are 54 a week, as compared with 51 before the war: the 
oxtra tii are reckoned as time and a half. In E the 

wom ejp work 9 hours a day; at first they only worked 7, while the 
men worked^^ut« at their own request they were put on tif a 
9-hour day, excep^in the very heavy wards. In D, women are 
employed as diivcrs, and receive 6d. a day more than the con¬ 
ductors* C^r-cleaners in D receive 30s.»on first being engaged for 
a w^ek of 51 hoflrs, and 33s. at tRe end gf the second year. 

The conduotors' pay* for women reaches its maximum more 
quickly than that for men in two of the cases noted: this is 
especially marked in D. * An explanation of the rise is given in the 
report iroJn this city, which states that many women left af the 
end of ttirec months or so* took a holiday, and returned; they are 
now obligcd^o go tack to the lower beginning vj^ge if they breajf 
off after a few*months'.work. The difference in the pay (13s. Id. 
a w^ek) is, thejefore, Im in«cement to the women to keep to 
the work. The *differen\e between fhe miniijium 4.nd nmximiiln 
forjfffen (6s. 8d.) is much less, and "Spread over a ^fich longer 
period. 
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TiIade Unions 

The women have joined the unions in 'large numbers, and have 
been encouraged to do so by the men. In fwo districts from 
which reports were received, it was said that 97 or 98 per cent, 
of the women employed had joined the union, all grades of women 
being eligible for membership; but they are not always admitted 
on the same terms as men (e.g., in one district ‘they arc not* 
eligible for the friendly society benefits, being only Admitted to 
ithe Trade Protection section). 

Prospects of Employment after the War 
I This exclusion of women from the fiicndt'y society benefits is no 
doubt due to the general conviction that women will not be 
retained in their new positions after the war. The union reporting 
on this point emphatically stated that they would not remain in 
the industry.’ In another district it is said that the women must 
be discharged by the agreement with the men’s unions, anJ, in 
any case, the management has no wish to retain them, Lnd that both 
the men and the public will be glad when they are disniiSsed. It may 
be noted ttL-.t in this district the women’s wages are nearly equal 
to those of the men, so that there would be little gain to the 
management in retaining them. In other distriq^yhav.iwer, there 
^opcars to be some likelihood of the women continuing to be 
employed. Exceedingly interesting figures were -^appiVed by Mr. 
Ashton from Sheffield showing the extreme f/equency with which 
male tramway employees change their work in Sheffield. I^eturns 
received from 180 men employed on the tramways showed that 
they had followed 527 distinet occupations, or* on the avilage, 
2-9 each. They came largely from othen transport industries and 
from the skilled artisan class. Many had followed three or‘‘four 
different occupations before entering tin tramway service. Con¬ 
sequently, in Sheffield at any rate, returind tramway fnqn would, 
as a rule, have various occupations fo choose from, a^d might 
J,eave that servi<^e to*women to some extent.^ At tjje same time, 
it has been already noted jhat in another district women leave 
the service very quickly, and thTs, mamng vacancies which the 
men c»n easSy enter, ma.^ have nie i^ffect ot excluding women 
in a shoK |pace of timef 

No general‘opinion is or can be espi essed on the subjeetTbut 
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if the^shortenjig of hours and iinp*ovement of conditions for 
wfiich the trade unions are pressing are brought about, there^ 
may be scope for *vomen in what would then be entirely citable 
work. 

Railways 

, Before the war, such women as were employed by the railways 
werechiefi^engaged oij clerical work; since July, 1914, the numbers 
of women employed on the railways have increased from 12,000 to 
es^dbo, almost all the additional women being engaged on work* 
formerly done by men. 

The following facts were given by a railway with regard to the 
women employed— * • • 





Before the 
War. 

May, 1917. 

• 

• 

May, 1918. 

Total numbO# employed . 

.7311 

2,299 

2,973 

l^irticulars of Employment— 
Carriage Cllaners . 

%8 

196 

* 238 

Porters, Goods • 

- 

114 

162 

,, Passenger 

- 

170 • 

264 

,, Parcel 

- 

- 

65 

Total 


- 284 

- 491 

Ticket . 

- 

81 

107 

and.Parcel Clerks 

- 

207 

265 

Ctii'at ent 

175 

. 943 

1,22S» 

Goods and Mine^ifTrsftn Working 
Department . . 



• 

12 


Witl* regard Jo the success of, the women’s work, it was said 
that, on the whole, it was satisfactory,* but, generally speaking, 
thnse women were required in the place of two men, especially 
whcif manual labour was performed. Female goods porters were 
not foun^ so capable *of handling heavy articles as the male 
staff, and consequently njore assistance had to be given to tliem. 
The women gained in efficiency wittf lei^h of service. Their 
time-keepinf was generally good. 

iJo alteration in thfc methods cnljrloyed was found necessary; 
but in the cas# of wonKn ejiq)loyed,in the locomotij'e workshops, 
thfe^vertime is limited Vy statute, wh^eas ^lereis no r?stricrfon 
iiAhe case»of men. Wflmen ^re being employe^ #11 night work 
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to a limited extent as godds porters, telegraph eperating clerks, 
and carriage cleaners. 

Wages were paid as follows— 


Carriage Cleaners (internal) . 

„ „ (external) , 

Gcx>ds Porters . 

Passenger Porters 
Ticket Collectors 

Booking Clerks . 


14s. per week. 

ISs. 

19s. to 22s. per week, being the minimum 
]^atcs paid to the male ii-tafi. > 

18s. per week (minimum rate for men). 

14s. to 20s. per week (minimum rates for 
men). 

;^20 to per annum, these rates being 
slightly lower than those pa^d to men 
doing the same work. 


In aK cases, an additional war wage is *J)aid of— 

12s. 6d. a week to workers of 18 and over. 

, 6s. 3d. „ „ under 18. 



V, THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY : 

July, 1914—April, 1919 

During the twelve months from April, 1918, to 1919, many 
interesting documents on the subject of women in industry have 
been published by diffkent Government departments. The report 
of Vie War Cabinet Committee, the Home Office report, and the 
figures published by the Industrial (War Inquiries) Branch of the 
Board of Trade 'give far more precise and authoritative infor¬ 
mation than can be secured by any private inquiry. Tfipc report 
this ^car is therefore confined to tabular reports gathered from 
figures hitherto unpublished, supplied by the Industrial Wa^ 
Inquiry Branch of the Board of Trade, giving a br ief 'g jmnfiarv 
of what has happened from July, 1914, to Noffember, 1918; 
an5* from November, 1918, to April, 1919. 

The inmJtrial changes follow!!^ the Armistice, complicated as 
rtley have When by the payment of unemployment benefit, and by 
doubts as to the form and effect of the Pre-War Practices Bill, 
have been too numerous and are too recent for it to be possible 
to see what permanent effect the employment of women during 
the war wilJ have on their employment in the future. In soqje 
directions', tile-r|criilulum has swung back very far. Cases sB'c 
quoted of women who arc now excluded from woik which they 
‘did l^efore the war, on the ground that it is men’s work. 

‘in tjie more purely industrial occupations (cf. Table I), the 
d(j?icase in th» number of woj».cn employed has been rapid. 
Between July, 1914, a^d November, 1918, 798,000 women were 
added to the number of lliose formerly engaged in these industries; 
by Tpril, 1919, the mujiber had diminished by 579,000 (i.e., by 
72 per f(»it. of the inaroase). In the same industries, the number 
of men diminished by 1,044,000 betweei^ July, 1914, and November, 
1918; but by April^ 1919, the decrease in tl»e nujnber of men was 
reduced to 463,000. In other words^ 579,900 women went out of 
ihe^ industries and 681,1)00 men were restored to them between 
No^mber, 19lS^and April, 1919. As a result, it will be saen that 
the jjfcrceatagc of womerSto tha,t«tat nflmbeA of workpsople wa|, 
only 3'4 higher in Aprils 1919, than it ha<ibce5 in July^l914; 
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although it had risen by lC-4 between July, 1914, Jnd November, 
il918. Having fallen so swiftly, it seems possible that it may 
presently attain the pre-war level. 

In considering the swift withdrawal of women from industry 
since November, 1918, something may be gained bjyioting "Where 
it has chiefly occurred. This can best be done by referring to 
Table II, which shows where the greatest increase took.place djjring' 
the war: out of the total addition of 798,(XtO women, 698^000, or 
75 per cent., belong to Group I; out of the total decrease of 579/100, 
449,000 or 77 per cent, belong to the same group. This group 
represents additional rather than substitutional labour: It .shows 
ijidustrifis in which the number of men as* well as the number of 
women rose from July, 1914, to November, 1918; and in which, 

,taken as a whole, there has been a decline not only in the mlmber 
oTweipen, but in the number of men employed since the Armistice. 
A slightly icBgcr percentage of the decrease than of the increase 
belongs to this group, but the two conespond closely. It is clear 
from this table that in purely" industrial occupatiobi the great 
impetus to the employment of women came chiefly* from a wij 
demand, an^ that it is with the cessation of that demand that 
their employment is rapidly lessening. Though largely engaged 
in work which would normally have been done by_men, they were 
not to any great extent taking men’s places; neither hav e they 
been much displaced by men, though men havejie e ff i ' if tfflfned m~ 
preference to women. 

In the sreond group, in which the number of men diminished' 
during the war by 1,230,0()0, that of women increased •by the edm-' 
paratively small number of 348,600; and the retur/i of 611,000 flien 
by the end of April had only displaced /30,000 wpmen. In the 
third group, in which the number of both men and women'had 
declined during the war, there was a furt^ier slight decrease Hh the 
nuntber of women employed after the Arinistice. Thk decrease 
was obviously not due to, the women being displaced by men so 
much as to the difficult conditions prevailing in various sections of 
ftie textile trades; and it will be noticed that in the linen trade, 
in which the number of women declined fnore seriously than iikany^ 
other 4rade ‘in this group, <the numbe/ of mqn employed also 
lessened.* Sholtagrf of materia] in som/ instances, fa]Jerin@\nd‘ 
uncetfain rSafkets, in others, have jJeen responsible for ^the 
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diminution intemployment among Women in the third group, 
though where the number of men rose and that of women fell,, 
displacement no doubt took place. These industries should, how¬ 
ever, be able to reabsorb the women, given that the cotton and 
lace e^tport trades revive, and that supplies of flax, curtailed by 
the difficulties in Russia, are obtainable. There are complaints 
as to.the hi^ price of labour and the difficulty of meeting outside 
competitidu in some of the textile trades: for instance, it is stated 
thaVin the jute industry it is impossible for Dundee firms—which 
halve given their workers a rise of from 125 to 150 per cent. in° 
wages since July, 1914—to compete with firms in Calcutta, Where 
wages have risen by oniy 10 per cent. In all the textile ii^ustrig^ 
mentioned in Group III, there is a considerable amount of plant 
standing idle. 

Returning to Group II, in which the return of the menjatllfer 
than any influence affecting the demand for the p.tjBuct or the 
supply of raw material appears to have been the most potent 
factor senaifig the women out df, industry, it will be seen that 
iflore than Italf the diminution has occurred in engineering other 
than electrical ancl marine. The number of men„ employed is 
higher than in July, 1914, as is that of women. Thus there has 
apparently been an extension in the trade as a whcde, though the 
empl^ment^ of women declined as rapidly after the Armistice. 

In the'oGi'er occupations in Group II, it is Siown that there is, 
for the most part, curiously little relation between the return of 
“men jind the withdrawal of women. To the building trades, and 
mines ^nd quarries, many men have returned; indeed, more than 
haTi the returnsd men in this gsoup have come back to these 
industries, while few wgmen have left them, it having been pos- 
sibfe to substitute women for men to a small extent only during 
the war. In the food tjades, there has been a gieat extension of 
the empteyment of women since the Armistice, though men have 


returned to these trades In greater ni^jnbers than to any others, 
except min^g and building. These tradesi cramped during the 
war, have rapidly expanded since the Armistice, the total number 
j)f Workers employed in* April, 1919, being not far short of the 
prewar level, ^i*t this expansion has only been posSble by jnajn- 
tainsBg a^iroportion of women total BvorkcWs rn|ich higher than 
the Dre-wa* nnp fifrnrpQ friv^cn 5he Hoard of 
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Trade show that the increase in the number of women employed 
in these trades since the Armistice has been most marked in the 
cocoa,'’ confectionery, and fruit-preserving industries and in the 
butter, cheese, and margarine industries. Men have returned to 
these industries in considerable numbers; but the griup which has 
reabsorbed more men than any other is that of brewing and malt¬ 
ing, in which, owing to the heavy nature of the work, thg propor¬ 
tion of men to women had always been high and in’which the 
number of women employed since the Armistice has diminished. 

Other trades in Group II from which women have disappealred 
in considerable numbers since the Armistice are the wood and 
leather*trades. They had entered both ift great numbers during 
the war, and men have been coming back rapidly into the wood 
trades. The leather trades, on the other hand, appear to have 
coi)tr,-id;ed since the Armistice, the disappearance of women not 
being numerically balanced by the return of men, though it may 
be remarked that in these industries it was generally said'that 
more than one woman was needed in the place of one man. 

The figures given in these tables do not definitily deal with 
women who have acted as substitutes for men. They only show 
the numbers of women drawn into or disappearing from particular 
trades, and in particular processes tliroughout industry there has 
been far more displacement of women by men than is s hown by 
the tables. Women have gone back to pri^sse^^liich were 
classified as women’s work before the war in the trades in which 
they had been temporarily employed on men’s work. A large 
worsted firm in the Wcst»Riding of Yorkshire, for ins'i’ance, which 
during the war employed scverdl women as overlookers, scledfing 
suitable women from among its former workers, hp.s already dis¬ 
placed all the women overlookers, but is employing the^ same 
women on the work they did before the war. No official figures 
are "given as to the extent to which this is^happening. .Again in 
Group III the diminution in the nuffiber of women employed 
during the war yias insistent with the emplpyment of women in 
the place of men to a maikcd degree. Women-were not only 
drawn from these industries into others to do men’s work,* but 
were ratainei in them for th6 same purpose. Table I, which .gives 
the proportion'of Women*'to tote], workers employed in Julyf 1914, 
November, tBis, aed April, 1919, givtss more idea of the actual 
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substitution wBich took place during the war and of the extent 
to which it was diminished since the Armistice. ^ 

Table III shows*the relative increase or decrease among males 
and females over and under 18 from November, 1918, to April, 
1919, in industrial undertakings and municipal and Government 
eistablishments. It will be seen that boys as well as women have 
been lea’-’iig’industry since the Armistice. 


TABLE III 


Mon over 18 
Rom* under 18* • 
TotaPMalf workers 

, 

IV^men over 18 
“irlc under 18 - 

Total Female Workers 


Noveubi 

R, 1918. 

April, 1919. 

Number 

Employed. 

pprcriitage 
of Total 
Workers. 

Number 
Ell.ployed 

Percentage 
of Total 
Workers. 

Increase or Decrease 
on No. employed, 
since Nov., 1918. 

Number. 

Perrefita^e 

4,333,000 

925,000 

5,251,000 

82-4 

17-6 

100-0 

Group I. 
4,973,000 
866,000 
5,839,000 

Malks. 

85-2 

14-8 

100-0 

+ fyJtJ^TJob 
- 59,000 
}- 589,000 

- 6-3 
+ n-o 

1 2.325,000 

1 652,000 

I €,977,000 

• 

78*1 

2!-9 
100-0 

_ Group II. 
*1,785,000 
612,000 
2,397,000 

Females 

74-5 

25-5 

lOO-O 

-539,400 
- 40,000 
-.579,000 

_ m _ 

» - 23-2 
- 6-1 
- 19.5 


The decline among women has been far more marked than that 
ainongfcgiijs, fio doubt because the increase duripg the war and th* 
decrease since it '?i?ded occurred chiefly in industries in whicR 
^omen had not been normally employed in large numbers; these 
in(tpsl!ries were largely recruited from among married women, as 
wa^shown in the report for 1917-1918; Snd many of them, owing 
to the heavy nat\ire of the work, ilecessita.ed the employment of 
adu^Js rather than young people. 

TaUe IV shows the percentage changes in industrial occupations 
for men and women betiween November, 1918, and April, 1919, 
and Table V the pbreentage changes between July, 1&14, 
November, 1918; and Apnl, 1919. Ibe great increase in the 
employment‘of women in the making of aeroplanes is the most 
notable feature'in Table Y; and it will be seen that this increase 
bas not been redjiced so rapidly as that in the other groups which 
ehowed a great iftcrease in November, 1918. At Ae sam^ timC 
repgi^s frorh,aeroplane wofks sh(3w*that t^e wolk oi|'' 5 ^id women 
are for the most part engaged is of a kind wliJth would nltflrally 
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be done by them—sewing, etc. This industry will no doubt 'givt 
great fcope for the employment of women as jyell as men in the 
future. 

Turning from the more strictly industrial occupations, we find 
that there were 4,947,000 women engaged in all occupations (giver 
in Table I) in November, 1918, as compared with 3,27(1,000 in July, 
1914—an increase of 1,671,000. Of these additional" women, 
872,500 (52 per cent.) were drawn into agriculture, transport, 
finance and commerce, the Civil Service, professional, and otjier 

TABLE IV 

IMPLOYMENT IN NoVEMUER, 1918, AND APRIL, 1919: 

Estimated Numbers Employed and Percentage Changes, 


MALES. 


Occupation. 

^Numbers Employed in 

% Change 
,,.Between 
Nov., 1918, & 
April, 19V2. 

'Nov„ 1918. 

April, 191% 

ly'^ustrxcs 




(under private ownership) 




Building ..... 

438,000 

591,000 

+ 34-8 

Mines and Quarries . 

1,039,000 

1,223,000 

+ 17-7 

Metals ..... 

1,872,000 

1,908,000 

+ 1-9 

Chemicals. . 

161,000 

176,000 

. +»► 8-1 

textiles ..... 

408,000 

dl^.OOO ” 

+ 12-3 

Clothing ..... 

181,000 

3i3,000 

+ 22-9 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco . 

247,000 

300,000 

+ 21-8 

Paper and Printing . 

158,000 

201,000 

+ 27-1 

Wood. 

172,000 

220,000 , 

4- TJ-i. 

Other Industries . . ' . 

252,000 

304,000 

+ 21-0 

4 

Total Industries . ! 

4,929,000 

S,605!oOO 

+ 13-7 

Gas, Water, and Electricity under 



C 

9 ' 

Local Authorities . 

53,000 ( 

62,000 

+ 16-8 

Government Establishments, 



1 

Dockyards, Arsenals, National 




Factories, etc. . 

276,000 

172,000 

- 37-7 

Total Industrik and 




' Municipal and* Government 




Establishments . . 

5,258,000 

5,839,060 

4- 11-0 





« 

( 

« 



In the corrasj^nding trade there an or^nized stoppage certajn 
mills ior a fortnigh4 in April which does ilot appear in the figures, si^e 
it w|8 over \y the d\te to which they relate * 
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TABLE IV (continued) 

Employment in Industry in November, 1918, and April, 1919. 
Estimated NiAibers Employed and Percentage Changes. 


FEMALES. 


■ 

Occupation. , 

Numbers Employed in 

% Change 
Between 
Nov., 1918, & 
April, 1919. 

Nov., 1918. 

April, 1919. 

Industries. 



t 

(undc^ private ownership). 



- 54-5 

Building ..... 

31.000 

14,000 . 

Mines and Quarries , 

12,000 

12,000 

4-0 

Metals ..... 

596,000 

aSOO.OOO 

-• 49-6 • 

Chemicals. .... 

103,000 

69,000 

- 33’0 

Textiles ..... 

819,000 

798,000 

<* 2-5 

Clothing ..... 

559,000 

569,000 

+ 1-8 . 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco . 

231,000 

247.000 


Paper and Printing . 

141,000 

143,000 „ 

Wood • f • 

83,000 

68,000 

- 18-3 

Other Industries 

151,000 

134.000 

- 11-2 

Total Industkies 

2.7E6,000 

2,354,000 

13-7 

Gas, Water, and Electficity under 




Local Authorities . 

5,000 

3,000« 

- 42-3 

Government Establishments, 
Dockyards, Arsenals, National 




Factories, etc. 

246,000 

40,000 

- 83-7 

T^^A?i Industries and 


• 


Municipal and Gcwernment 




Establishments , 

2,977,000 

2,397,000 

- 19-5 


-v~«—----- 

* S' • . 

ocaripatfons. It would seem that in these occupations the ten¬ 
dency for the women to disappear aftei* the Armistice was far 
less .strong than in the Auore industrial occupations. Men have 
beei^elcased from the Army more quickly for industrial than 
for other ^ork; the effoAs of the trade unions to get rid of the 
women Mio have taken mfii’s places have for the most pait been 
more vigorous in the more industrial oScup^tions. For instance, 
the sccretarjf of the’Tramway Union in one largft town slated ii# 
July^ 1919. that not a single woman hid yet been dismissed except 
\Wien employed »n nightwork^ the woprcn are said not,to sta^ lon^ 
enough in this occupation to make, tljeir d^ismieal necessary. 
Plaijts have^reen found nb^onlyfor all the conducVois whojiaver 
returned, but "for a good many discharged soldiers wbo were not 
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mployed on the trams before the war. The secretary thotight 
hat it might be necessary to urge the dismissal of any women 
vho remained in a few months’ time, not to make room for former 

TABLE V 


Statk of Eufloyment in Industry in November, 1916, and April, 1919, as Compared 
WITH JVLV, 1914, THE MOR£ IMPORTANT TRADES BKINC ShOWN SEPARATELY 



Males. 


Flmales. 


Numbers 

% Expansion (4-) f»r 

Numbers 

% Expansifin i+) ur 



employed 

Contraction (-) 

since 

employed 

Contraction (-) sipcc 


Occupation. 

HI 

July, 1914 

, up 

to 

in 

July, 19>4, up 

to 



July, 1914. 

Nov., 1918 

Apr 

,1919. 

July, 1914. 

Nov. 1918 

Apr., 1919. 

IiulOing .... 

920,(KX) 


52-4 


35-8 

7,000 

+ 348-0 

+ 

104-0 

ilinfs and Quarries . 

1,206,000 


18-0 

- 

3-4 

7,000 

+ 

78-6 

4- 

71-4 

ron and Steel 

279,000 

f 

IM 


26-9 

3,000 

+ 1,124-2 

-p 

365-0 

ingiiiecruiR 

400,000 

- 

8-0 

+ 

2*2 

11,000 

+ 

862-4 

+ 

209-0 

iK'.trical EiigineeniiB 

80,000 


11-6 

4- 

18-4 

17,000 

4 

234-3 

+ 

H4-5 

1 MaNa:-1* ng.nrrnng ) 

[ Sh'pbuildntfe-T*- J 

i 289,0001 

+ 

50-4 

4- 

57.3 

j 2,110(11 

41,2380 

+395 0 


[ Cycles and Mott'rs ) 

[ Aei oplaiies . > • 

1122,0001 

+ 22-5 
+ 808-0 

+ 13-6 

I 617-8 

j 11,000 { 

+ 

705 0 



J>);istructit>ii oi other Veh’cle'- 

62,000 

- 

19-0 

- 

10-7 

2,000 

+, 

660 to 

+ 

160- 

) 

Total Metal Trades* 

1,634,000 

+ 

u-e 

+ 

16-8 

170,000 

+ 

250-0 

+ 

76-7 

Total Chemicals 

l.S9,000 

+ 

... 

+ 

10-7 

40,000 

+ 

158-0 

+ 

71-9 

Cotton , . . 

274,000 

_ 

47-5 

_ 

38-6 

415,000 

_ 

15-8 

_ 

17-0 

iVooUeii and Worsted 

134,000 

- 

21-6 

- 

11-0 

170,000 

+ 

2-7 

+ 

5-3 

[ute .... 

16,000 

- 

32*5 

- 

25-6 

35,000 


0-3 


8-9 

..men .... 

29,000 

- 

25-S 


30*0 

70,000 

_ 

4-1 

_ 

16-2 

-losiery .... 

20,000 

► 

23-5 

- 

9-5 

60,000 

+ 

13-0 

4- 

13-4 

Textile Dyeing and BlcacUmg 

95,000 

- 

24-5 


19-7 

24,000 

4- 

27-1 

+ 

11:3 

ijk .... 

11,000 

- 

27-3 


9-1 

22,000 

+ 

0-4 


4-1 

I^ce . . . . 

18,000 

- 

47-8 

- 

40-6 

21,000 


17-2 


18-6 

Total Tf.xtile Trades* 

625,000 

- 

34-7 

- 

26*6 

863,000 

- 

5-2 

- 

7-5 

Boots and Shoes 

110,000 

_ 

30-9 

.. 

15-8 

56,000 

+ 

21-8 

+ 

20*6 

Total Clothing Trades* 

287,000 

- 

.36-9 

- 

22-4 

612,000 


8-7 



. 

Total Food Trades . 

360,000 

- 

31-5 

- 

16-6 

196.000 

+ 

17-6 

+ 

25-9 

Paper and Wallpaper 

40,000 

- 

31-0 

- 

20-5 

18,000 

+ 

21-7 

+ 

5-2 

Total Paper Trades* 

261,000 

- 

3&5 

_ 

23-1 

148,000 


4-1 


2-8 

Total Wood Trades 

258'XK) 

- 

j3-1 

- 

14-7 

44,000 

+ 

88-8 

+ 

54-3 

Bricks and Cement . 

100,000 


600 

- 

47-1 

.5,000 

+ 

55-8 

+ 

38-4 

Leather .... 

67,000 

- 

28-8 

- 

15-5- 

17,000 


117-6 

+ 

88-4 

Other Trades . 

226,000 


27-6 

- 

13-8 

67,000 

+ 

56-4 

+ 

40-6 

Grand Total (Industry 












under private ownership) 

6,163,000 


20-0 


9-1 

2,176,000 

+ 

25-2 

-1- 

8-2 


1 Including some not specified separately. 
* Including rrmting and Stationc. y. 


employees of the tramway company, but for more dischargee 
soldiers formerly employed in other occupations,^ because publk 
(pinion in favour of their eiliploym^it was likely to be strong. 

It seehis, liiely '.lowet'er,'th«4^in various branches'of clerica 
workf women mays retain their placfes. Prophecy, is, however 
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moi^ futile thtin usual at the moment. Industrial changes of 
great magnitude are taking place, and it is impossible to consider 
the question of thi! future of women in industry apart from them. 
The general shortening of hours should bring about a general 
shifting of labour, male and female, to occupations for the product 
^nd.services of which the demand is inelastic. Improvements in 
labour-saving devices rijay counteract this tendency. Meanwhile, 
difficulties in securing raw material, general industrial unrest, 
increases in wages introduced suddenly in many cases and with 
litt'ie or ijo relation to the general level of wages, affect the volpme 
of employment in different occupations. Any difficulty experi¬ 
enced by men in obtaining work will act against the reteiTlion ot 
womeij, for the claim of the returned soldier is strong and rouses 
quick sympathy. Much, as far as women are concerned, depend^ 
therefore, on the extent to which men are absoibed inju iAdtiSTTy 
in tl^e near .future. 



SECTION II 

BANKING, CURRENCY. WAR FINANCE. ETC. 

By a. H, Gibson [of Hanogate) • 

In the following pages a brief review is given of the course of 
Banking, Currency, the Foreign Exchanges, and War Finaifce for 
the past two years, the various tables being in continuation of 
those appearing in the previous report of^the Research Committee 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to irfvestigate the effects of the war on Credit, Cvrrency, 
.o.nd Finance. The review concludes with a short chapter on the 
gn^Tl'ae'' economic evils of inflation. 

VI. The Banking Position 

The banks during the past two years have not had to meet the 
extreme conditions they experienced during-,the first three ye^s 
of war, but’ nevertheless there has been a further considerable 
expansion in bank credit, mainly on Government Account, and 
per contra, of necessity, in customers’ deposits. Instead of the 
Government malting greater use of the weapon of taxation and 
instituting a system of compulsory loans, it has chosen during the 
past two years, as during the first three years of war, the greater 
evil of paying for part of the goods and services it required for.kne 
prosecution of the war by an expansion in bank^ credit. ^Th’c' 
economic evils inevitably following in the wake of this vicious 
system of war finance were dealt with at considerable length in 
the Report of the Research Committee, to which referen'ia he.; 
already been made. They are also rlluded to in the special 
chapter on Inflation, given hereafter. AB that need btr repeated 
here is that when banks, on behalf of the Government, credit 
customers who- have supplied goods and ser’ices foe the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, they increase the available purchasing power of 
the community at a time when there is a great, scarcity of 'go«ds 
‘"and Services .for civilian cohsumptfon. The iitevitable thee hap¬ 
pens—S' rapic rise''in prices, t<J bb followed later by fliscontent and 
labdui* troubles. ‘Jhe procedure by'‘which banks, in net efiect. 
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h{i\te credited‘customers on behalf of the Government has been 
briefly as follows— 

The banks havl subscribed to War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, 
Treasyry Bills, and other forms of Government loans. Tlrey have 
also made loans to the Government, repayable at short notice, 
Hvreugh the intermediary of the Bank of England. Whatever the 
form of subscription hap been, the banks have instructed the Bank 
i)f England to transfer from their balances kept at that Institution 
Ihe Amount of their subscriptions to Government Account. Tha 
Government has almost immediately drawn on the amounts so 
transferred to its account by issuing drafts made payable to manu¬ 
facturers and others who have supplied it with goods and serviefe 
for thy prosecution of the war. The drafts have later mainly been 
paid into the joint stock banks, credited to the clearing balances* 
of such banks at the Bank of England, and debited- to "IfllBlic 
iccQjints. The net effect of such transfers and re-transfers is 
i)bvionsly-<hat the banks have credited customers on Government 
account in y^turn for a sheaf of'Government securities "bearing 
various rates of interest. 

Tlie great economic distinction between the Govefhment in war 
Lime and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit from 
Ihc banks is that the former uses the grant in order to obtain and 
ronsursc goods and services for the destructive purposes of wai* 
but the latter in Order to increase productive power and the 
available supply of goods at the disposal of the community in the 
ftfsm'f* So long as a pro rata increase in the supply of available 
go^ds follows an expansion in bank credit, there will, generally 
speaking, be nS permanent increase in the general level of 
cominodity pilces. 

{a) ^ANK OF England 

A comparison of tlJe Bank of England Weekly Return dated 
30th July, 1919, with that dated 1st August, 1917, discloses the 
following chRnges—• 

(1) The Bank of Engj^nd Note Circulation (notes issued by 
Issue Departmeyt less notes in Banking Department) increased 
by £^,910,845. 

(^""llie* amount of Gold C(#fi and BulJion wiy tlTe Issu*- • 
Department increased by (56.385,635. 
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(3) Public Deposits decreased by £26,930,730 ana utner uepjsus 
by £12,189,496. The Total Deposits, therefore, decreased by 
£39,120,226. 

(4) Government Securities in the Banking Department decreased 

by £7,295,855, and Other Securities by £28,909,302. The Total 
Securities, therefore, decreased by £36,205,157. • 

(5) The Reserve of the Banking Depariment (Notes, Gold and 
Silver coin) decreased by £2,952,019, The Reserve on 1st Aupist, 
1917, represented 18 per cent, of the total deposit liabilities. 
On 30ih July, 1919, it represented 20 per cent., a rise of tvfo points. 

There were no changes in the Bank Rate during the last two, 
years, which remained at 5 throughout the period. 

The position of the Bank of England at yearly interval' since 
£th August, 1913, is shown in the tables given below. 
Compating, the Weekly Return dated 30th July, 1919, with the 
one dated 22nd July, 1914 (just before the war), th; changes in 
the various items making up the return are as follows.-'- 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

Issue Dcpartuknt 


1 

At j 

Notes j 
i Issued. 

'li.lal. 

[ GoverumeiU 
i Debt. 

1 

Other 

Securities. 

Gold Com 
and Bullion. 

Total. 

i 


£ 

' £ 

L 

£ 

( 

i- 

tUig H, 1913 - 

.s5,970,ft;W 

.55.970,030 

11,015,100 

7,434,900 

37,520,030 

970,030 

July 22, 191-1 - 

57,014,410 

5.5,121,40.5 

57,014,410 

11,015,100 

7.434,aX> 

38,564,410 

.57,014,410 

July 29, 1914 - 

55,121.405 

11,015,100 

7,434,900 

36,671,405 

.55,121,405 

Aug. 5,1914- 

44,491,070 

44,491,070 

11,015,100 

11.015.100 

7,434,900 

26,041,070 

61,207,775 

44,491,070 . 

Aug. 4, 1915 - 

79,657,775 

79,657,775 

7,434,900 

79.657,77'^ 

Aug. 2,1916 - 

71,360,195 

71,360,195 

11,015,100 

1 7,434,900 

52,910,195 

i 

Aug. 1, 1917 - 

68,295,6.50 

68,295,650 i 

11,015,UK) 

7,434.900 

49,845 650 

6B.295,6.50r 

July 31, 1918 - 

85,012,7:K> 

85.m2,730 , 

11,015,100 

1 7,434,900 

66,562,730 

o 8.5.0l2,73tf' 

July 30, 1919 - 
Increase since j 

104,681,285 

104,681,285 j 

, 11,015,100 

1 7,434,900 

86,23I.2a5 

b 1 

i04,68.,285 

July 22, 1914 1 

47,666,875 

47,666,875 j 

_ 

1* 

47,666,875 1 

• j 

47,666,675 


Banking Department 



At 

ProprU'ttir's 

Capital. 

Rcbt. 

Public 

^Other 

Deposits, 

I 7*Dayadd 
|Other Bills' 

Total. 



'£ 

c 

( 

c 

c 

,Aug. 6,1913 - 
'July 22,1914 - 

J4^53,00rf 

3,512,457 

9,350,113 

: 39,8^,665 

i.'V7:i4 

67,252,169 

3,446,453 

13,735,303 

42,ldb.297 

! 14,796 

73,934,939 

July 29, 1914 - 

14,55:1,000 

3,491,156 
3,547,083 

12,713,217 

54,418,908 

, 10,969 

85,187,850 

Aug. 5, 1914 - 

14,553,000 

11,499,4521 

56,749,610 

1 10,312 

86;^59,457 

Aug. 4. 1915 - 

14.553.000 

3,4.50,561 

147,058,621 

84,221.335 

41,081 

249.324,598 

^uK. 2.1916 -i 

14,553,000 

3,410,042 

51,009,979 

85,517,391 • 

, 31,924 

154,522,336 

Aug. 1*1917 - 

14,553.000 

3,399,004 

44.Hit,730 

128,744,19b 

, 16,167 

19U524,I0a 
19^227,44d 

JtdySl.l^ - 
July 30,~ 
Increase since 0 
Jul3r22»1914 

-•— ^ - 

1 f 4.553^ 

1 | 4,553jtoo 

31434,289 

37,789,088 

138,440,986 

10,083 

3,364,409 < 

nf;,881,009 

116,554,700 

13^1% 

152,366,930 

4 

LiU 

- 82,044 

4,I45,ets 

74,369,403 

1 1-984 

78,431,991 

-- \ - 
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BANK OF ENGLAND^<7«(»Hu<!d 


At • 

Government 
. Securities. 

Other 

Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold and 
Silver Com. 

*rotal. 

Aiir. 6,*i9l3 - - - 

£ 

12,756,539 

£ 

26,988,361 

{ 

26,013,8fi5 

£ 

1,493,404 

£ 

67,252,169 

July 22, 1914- 

11,005,126 

11,005,126 

33,632,762 

1 27,697,1'20 

1,599,931 

73,934,939 

July 29, 1914- 
Aiig.#5, 1914 - - - 

47,307,530 

: 25,415,055 

1,460,139 

; 85,187,850 

11,041,152 

65,351,656 

8,385,650 

1,580,999 

86,359,457 

Aufi. 4, 1915 - • - 

46,874,146 
42,'.88,361 

155,264,727 

46,171,745 

1,013,980 

249,324,598 

Aug. 2, 1916 - . - 

75,657,166 

34,702,570 

1,974,239 

154,522,336 

Aug. 1, 1917 - - - 

50,439,661 

110,654,852 

27,819,240 

2,610,353 

191,524,106 

July 31, 1918- 

58,601,132 

43,143,806 

106,787,164 
81,745,550 

: 28,142,390 

696,760 

194,227,446 

July 1919- 

liirrrasr sincf 

j 25,294,030 

2,183,544 

152,366,930 

July 22, 1914 - 

32,138,680 

48,112,788 

-2,403,090 

583,613 

78,431,901 

• 


• 6 • 

(1) The Note Circulation (notes issued by Issue Department less 

notes *in Banking Department) has increased by £50,069,965. 
A large part of this increase may be due to people subject to tl» 
Excess Profits tax who have cashed cheques and ta’.en part or 
the ’;yholc o^ the proceeds in the form of notes for hoarding pur¬ 
poses with the object of part evasion of the tax. In peace time 
it,is geiicrall3iConsidcrcd in financial circles that from 70 t6*75 per 
cent, of the Bank of*England Note Circulation is in the tills, safes, 
and strong rooms of the joint stock banks. 

(2) The amount of gold coin and bullion held by the Bank of 
England in the Issue Department has increased by £47,666,875. 
In the»B;*nkilig Department the amount of gcid and silver coini 
has increased by £583,613. 

• , (3) Public Deposits have increased by £4,145,616, and Other 
Pe{»osrts by ^74,369,403, making a totij: increase in deposits of 
■ 178 ^ 515 , 619 . 

■ . , *• 

(4) Government Securities have increased by £32,138,680, and 
Othe* Securities liy £48,112,788, niaking a total increase in 
1!?cn#ies of £80,251,468. 

(5) The Ranking Reserve (notes, gold and silver coin in Banking 
Departixfent) has docrcascct by £1,819,477; but if expressed as a 
proportion of the total deposit liabilities,*it lijis fallen from 52 per 
cent, to 20 iftr cent. 

(6) ^Scven day and ofhet bills have decreased by £984. 

The increase, namely, £80,251,468 yi the item Secwitics jhow^ 
the extent to which the Bank of Englaryl, at^,the jbehes^ of the 
Gov^nment,*has manufactujed acfifitional crcdit^during the^cyursd 
of the war, and gives a reason for part of the Rreat increase that 
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.has taken place in the so-called cash reserves of the joint stock 
banks /cash in hand and at Bank of England) during the course 
of the war; for, in the main, credit manufactured by the Bank 
of England usually gravitates by transfer to the balances «f the 
joint stock banks at the Bank of England, if not in the first 
instance loaned direct to one or more of the joint stpck banks. 

A record of Bank Rate changes since thb commencement of the 
year 1914 is shown in the table appended— 


BANK KATE CHANGES 



Date of Change. < 

Rate. 

Duration 
in Days. 

1914 . 

January 8 . 

Thursday . 

% 

9 

14 

0 '- 

» 22 

M 

4 

7 


• M 29 


3 

182 


July 30 

,, 

4 

1 


M 31 

Friday 

8 ■’ 

V 


August 1 

Sat^day 

10 

5 

• ■ 

6 

Thursday . 

tt 

2 


8 

Saturday 

5 t 

705 

1916 

July 13 

Thursday . . * 

6 

189 

1917 . 

Ja.mury 18 

,, 

54 

77 


April 5 


5 



o (6) Joint Stock Banks 

In the following review of the changes that took place in the 
position of joint stock banks during the past two years, and the 
comparison of the position at 31st December, 1918, .with fhat/^it 
31st December, 1913, it is tq be understood that the genrxail 
expression " joint stock* banks ” includes not only banks which are 
establidied under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, but alsc the 
few private banks still remaining in the United Kingdom.*"' 

On the next two pages, tables are giiA,-n^comparlng tjie balance 
sheet position of the joint stock banks at 31st December, 1918, 
with that two year^ before—at 31st December, 1916—and also 
*Vith that five J^ears before—at 31st Deccjrtber, 19f3. It is not 
possible to bring the figures up to 30th June, 1919, for sopie of 
^♦he bjmks ptblish balance shpets only once a year '(dated 31st DedJ. 

The giain diangfs th*t took place in the balance sheet pfsifjon 
*of thp joint stock banks during the twq^years ending 31st Deceyiber, 
1918,,were an incri^se of £554,678,000 in the amoitnt due to their 
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depositors, an increase of £16,794,000 in their so-called Cash 
Reserves (usually described on balance sheets as “ Cash in hand" 
and at Bank of England ”'), an increase of £153,895,000 in*Money 
at CaU and at Short Notice, an increase of £73,920,000 in Invest¬ 
ments, an increase of £284,627,000 in Bills discounted, and an 
incftase of £64,575,000 in Advances. All these increases show 
that the banking position, so far as inflation was concerned, went 
from bad to worse during the period under review. 

CdJnparing the balance sheet position of the joint stock banks^ 
at 31st December, 1918, with that at 31st December, 1913, the 
chief changes that havq taken place are an increase of £962,837,000 
in the amount duo to their depositors, an increase of £20O71,0(J3 
in thgir Cash Reserves, an increase of £129,943,000 in Money at 
Call and at Short Notice, an increase of £299,646,000 in Inve^-* 
ments, an increase of £292,385,000 in Bills discounted, air!l*an 
inerfase of ^92,308,000 in Advances. The chief reasons for these 
changes are reviewed at some length below, the figures quoted 
i,n the variqps tables being extracted from the combined»balance 
sheet of the joint Aock banks published annually by The Statist. 

m 

Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 
{Compiled by “The Statist," and published in its issues dated 31s< May, 

- 1919, and June 2nd, 1917) 

LIABILITIES 


-1918-- --1916. 



• 

% of 
Total 

• , 

• 

% of 
Total 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease (-). 

• 

C^tal paid up. 

Funds . 

73,89^000 

8-2 

1 

70,697,000 

4-1 

i 

4- 3,199,000 

56,405,000 

2-5 

43,578,000 

2-6 

4- 12,827,000 

Total » 

Notes iS circula- 

130,30 hOOO 

6-7 

114,275,000 

6-7 

4- 16,026,000 

tion 

S6,324,0fl0 

2 -B 

31814,000 

2-0 

4- 21,510,000 

Acceptances . 
Deposit and 6ur- 

65,080,000 

• 

2-8 

74,336^00 

4-8 

• 

- 9,256,000 

• 

rent Accounts 

2,033,518,000 

88-7 

1,478,840,000 

86 -e 

4 - 554,678,000 

Proit Balance . 

• 

6,848,4)00 

■3 

5,907,000' 

•4 

4- 941,000 

Tot^ Liabilities 

1,292,071,000' 

'100-0 

F,708,172,000 

loo-U 

4- 58»,899,0«0 


--- 

- ••• 


i 

' _ _ _ 


Some banks use the exjitession “ Cash in ham^ard Sith tl^p £ank of 
^ngland " ; o^her banks “ Cash in hand and in thctBank ^ England." 
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Combined Balance Sheet oV the Banks of the UN^*'^D Kinodqm 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 — contd. 


ASSETS 

.1918-- --1916—1 




% of 
Total. 


% of 
Total 

IncreaS^e (+) 
or 

Decrease (r) 

Cash in hand, at 
Bank of Eng- 

£ 

354,079,000 

lS-6 

£ ‘ 

337,285,000 

18-2 

£ 

+ 16,794,000 

land, etc. 
/loney at Call & 
at Short Notice 

275,575,000 

12-0 

1 

121,680,000 

7-0 

« 

+ 151,3,895,000 

Inve.stments r 

510,580,000 

22-3 

4.36,660,000 

26-6 

+ 73,920,000 

Bills discounted 

460,781,000 

20-1 

176,154/100 

10-3 

+ 284,627,000 

AtiVanceS 

598,088,000 

26*1 

533,513,000 

81-9 

+ 64,575,000 

Liability of Cus¬ 
tomers for 

65,080,000 

2-8 

74,336,000 

4-8 

- 9,2C6,000 

» Acceptances 
Bank Premises. [ 
etc. . 

1 

27,888,000 

1-2 

28,544,000 

1-7 

656,000 

Total Assets . 

2,292,071,000 

100-0 

1,708,172,000 

100-0 + 583,899,000 


Note.-?-" Bankers do nut in all cases separate their cash fi om their calr' 
oans or their bills discounted from their advances. To^jive a comprehensive 
view of the manp,er in winch bankinf? funds are empU)yed. we have assumed 
that the experience of banks that do separate tlu'se items one from the other 
IS that of all the bank.s, and we have apportioned the amounts on this basis." 
(The Statist.) 

♦Combined Balance^ Sheet of the Banks of the Unitei Kinctom 
• (Exclusive of the Bank of England) 19)8 and 1913 
{Compiled by “The Statist,” and published in Us issue dated 315/ May, 1919) 
liabilities 


.1918---1913. 




% Ol' 
iotal. 


% .If 
Total. 

Increase ( 
or 

Decrease J-). 


£ 


£ 



£•" ' 

Capital paid up. 

73,896,000 

3-2 

71,203,000 

5-6 


2,694,000 

Reserve funds . 

56,405,000 

2-5 

46,621,000 

3-7 

+ 

':'»„784,000 

Total . 

130,301,000< 

5-7 

117,823,000 

9-3 

+ 

12,478,000 

Notes in circula- 







Vion 

y6,324,000 

2-6 

15,981,000 

i-g 

■f" 

40,343,000 

Acceptances . 

65,080,000 

.,2-8 

63,458,000 

5-0 

+ 

1,622,000 

Deposit and Cur- 






i 

rent accounts. 

2,033,518,000 

88-7 

1,070,681,000 

84-9 

+ 

962,837,000 

Profit b^ance . 

6,848,000 

' -8 

6,094,000 

•6 

+ 

754^000 








’ T«tal Liabilities 

• • 

i,292,071,000 

loo-o'^j 

‘'i,274,q37,000 

100-0 

+r;oi8,o34,«oo 
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Combined BaSknce Sheet of the Ban^s of the United Kingdom 
■ ^Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1913— cnntd. 

ASSETS 


.1918-- ,_1913. 


• I 

» . 1 


% nt 
Total. 


% of 
Total. 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease (-). 

Cash in hand, at 1 

i 


L 


£ 







Baifk of Eng- 

354,079,000 

15-5 

152,308,000 

11-9 

+ 201,771,000, 

laud, etc. 






Money at tall & 




11-4 

• 

at Short Notice 

27.S„57.S,000 

12-0 

145,032.000 

+ 129,943,000 

Investments 

510,58(r,000 

22-» 

210,934.000 

le-B 

+ 29H9,646,0f^ 

Bdls discounted 

460,781,009 

20-1 

168,396,000 

]:i-2 

+ 292,385,000 

Advances 

.598,088,000 

2C-1 

505,780,000 

S9-7 

+ 92,308,000 

L'ability of Cus- 





« 

loincrs for 
Acceptances 

65,080,000 

2-8 

63,458,000 

6-0 

+ 1.622.0Qft 

Bank Premises, 
ctc« . •. 






27,888,000 

1-2 

27,529,000 

2-2 

+ 3.59,000 

Total As.sets 

2,292,071,000 

10(H) ['j,274,037,m)0 

lOO-O 

! + l,(118,034,000 

• 


•- 






(For its L-ompihitions, The Statist l.ikcs tlir* fif;urcs of tlio last Balance 
Sheets issued by the vanoH.-. b.niks. ’J'he ina]oiity ol tliose are dated 31st 
Pecemlvr, for the year in question; but a lew are i1at< (l eaiii<‘r. between 
3(Hh June and 31st Uiceinber; or later, In tween 1st J.HUiaiy and 1st April ) 
[It i^ei^tomary to use the term “Deposits” loi>the aRf;regato of th« 
balances standing to tfie credit ol customers, whether on strictly deptjsfl 
account or on cunent account [ 

[Note. —Sec Notes to [irevimis statement.] 

• 

Iucred\e in Deposit Liabilities to Cnstomers, £962,837,000.“ 
The increase in Uie deposit liabiriTi('s liar been primarily due to 
the jnanufacttire of rre4it in various forms by the Government 
banks. Wlicthcr the banks subscribe to War Loans 
direct, or make loans to the Government in any other direct or 
indirect* lorm, they In net effect (after warinns transfer ’and 
rc-lransfer entries between bankers’ baltmces and Public Accounts 
at the Baiil'^of England) contract with the Govetninent, in rcturjj 
for a certain rate or ralei^of intercsf.io credit the amount of theii 
sMbscriptions fr^ customers to whom payments are due from the 
•Government for goods and Services.* This the banks arc Sble iSo 
do ^*ccauSetthey are the gencriMy accepted dustotlians 8f credjj. 
It^is obvious ihat the resuft of such action b^*tlic banks rnitist be 
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an expansion in the aggregate of the credit balances due to their 
customers. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
due to depositors since 31st December, 1913— 


Amount Due on Detosit and Cueeent Accounts 


December 31il. 

A mount. 

Increase. 


1 

1 

1914 

. 1,167,255,000 

96,574,000 

lai.s 

. 1,271,706,000 

104,451,000 

1916 

. 1,478,840,000 

207,134,000 

1917 • . 

, 1,742,902,000 

264,062,000 

pl918 

. 2,033,518,000 ■' 

290,616,000 


Increase for five years 

/962,837,000 


^’froring 1919, up to the publication of this report, it is known 
there has been a further considerable increase in bar>king credit, 
and consequently in deposit liabilities to customers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on 30th July tha.t the banks 
had subscribed lor £111,000,000 of the Victory Loan issued in 
June. Bank -advances to customers for manufacturing and 
trading purposes are also known to have increased fairly con¬ 
siderably during the yeai', owing to the great increase in 
Kianulacturing costs and the high prices of commodities /i 
From the composition of the combined baiance sheet of joint 
stock banks and the necessity of balancing both sides of the 
account, it is obvious that at any time the aggregate of custemeis’ 
credit balances, apart from any excess deposit over witiidravaT" 
of legal tender by customers, or' a reduction in th6 relatively small 
amount of own notes outstanding, can rnly increase by various 
forms of credit advances by banks. In their effect in incraa i.rg 
deposits, it is immaterial whether the advances be at call or at 
shorl notice, or for more or less fixed period's, or permanent in the 
form of purchases of iiD'estmcnts, and whether made to the 
government or Ijro general public. During the ten years, 1904- 
1913, bank deposits increased on an average about £30,000,000 a 
year. Of this increase, about £27,000,000 was dup to bank credit 
e*5cpanision, the remaining £3,000,000 or less being due to ew;ess 
^'posit *ovcr itwitlfdrawal of 'ftgal tender, mainly "gold, ^by 
custolners. 
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;(a^ Increase in Cash in hand, at Bank if England, etc., £201,771,000. 
—The increase in Cash Reserves is due partly to temporary loans 
by the joint stock "banks to the Government, through the jfiedium 
of thci Bank of England; and partly to the reserves of currency 
notes held by the banks on 31st December, 1918, being consider¬ 
ably greater^than the amount of gold they held at 31st December, 
1913. It is obvious thut to the extent the joint stock banks take 
currency notes from the Bank of England (without exchanging 
gold^ir other notes for them) and retain them in their own reserves, 
so will their aggregate cash reserves tend to be increased, pro¬ 
vided that the Goveriynent draws on the credit created by the 
withdrawal of such notes from the Bank of England. • Up #o 
31st December, 1918, the Government had drawn on the Cur¬ 
rency Note Account to the extent of £305,133,409. The increase 
in the cash reserves of the joint stock banks during the wai»*is 
certainly n*t due to excess depo.sit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. 

The following table shows the* annual increases in t()e Cash 
Reserves of the jokit stock banks since 31st December, 1913— 


Amount of Cash Reserviis 


At December 3l5<. 

Amount. 

Increase. 

f914 

£ 

. 221,595,000 

, £ 

69,287,000 

1915 

. 224,421,000 

2,826,000 

1916 

. 357,285,000 

112,864,000 

1917 

. 319,504,000 

17,781,000 (decrease) 

1915 

. 354,079.000 

• 

34,575,000 

- 

Increase fof ^ve years 

^201,771,000 


■•Caking the joint stock banks as one unit, their cash reserves 
may at any time be inc*ieased in any of the following six ways— 
(y4)^y an excess*depo5it over withdrawal of legal tender by 
their customers. During the past five years the reverse has 
happened; there has been an excess withdrawal over deposit <>1 
leg^ tender, owing to Jhe general jise in commodity prices and 
■increased wagjs requiring an additional amount of legal tender 
to *e in circulation. 

By the joint stock banl^ incre^ing fheir^own feserve^of. 
l^gal tenden by withdrawals of Iceal tendeP from the* Bhnk of 
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England, and having their balances at the Bank of England nvii^i- 
'laincd or increased by any of the credit operations enumerated 
in the following paragraphs (C), (D), (E). Thi^- method was well 
illustrated during the war by the indirect effects of the isfue of 
Currency Notes on joint stock bank reserves. 

(C) By the Bank of England granting credit to bill brokers ■ 
and other borrowers to meet loans callcci in by the joint stock 
banks. 

^ (D) By the Bank of England granting credit to other customers, 
who transfer the whole or part of it to the accounts of the joint 
stock banks dt the Bank of England. 

'(E) Bf/ the joint stock banks paying in to their accounts at the 
Bank of England drafts drawn on the Bank of England. Jhese 
drafts may be drawn on credit balances at or against advances 
mwls by the Bank of England, and may represent amounts due 
direct to the joint stock banks in the fust instance, or t« custopiers 
of the joint stock banks. In the latter rase, the joint stock banks 
will first, have given credit to their customers for the^ amounts of 
the drafts. u 

(F) By the ‘joint stock banks making temporary loans to the 
Government through the medium of the Bank of England, the 
Government using such loans lor war disbursements; and the 
j»int stock banks iji tln-ir balance sheets including theip wholly 
of partly under the heading “ Cash in hand and at Bank of Eng¬ 
land,” instead of wholly under the heading " Money at Call and • 
at Short Notice.” This possible form of Government borrewiitg' ^ 
was certainly not in operation before the war, but there arc go«^ 
reasons for believing it vto hav'e been in operatfon during and 
since 1916. a 

Summing up in the matter of joint slock bank cash resarv^.rf’ 
the great increase in such reserves dupng the war is to be 
accounted lor by the expansion of credit by the Bank of England 
and the ultimate transfer uf the major part of it to the accounts 
ot the joint stocktbanlte at the Bank of Englatid, suceessive bor¬ 
rowings by the Government pf bankers’ spare balances and sub¬ 
sequent disbursement of such borrowings, and the .building up of 
additional legal tender reservek in hartd by the joint stock baulks 
,in,the foftn of ^rrehey notes ami'•currency note certificates^ ^d 
the usfc by the Gotjunment of the credit thereby created. No 
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part of the increase has been due t6 excess deposit over with¬ 
drawal of legal tender by customers of joint stock banks, for, on* 
the contrary, theit has been an almost continuous absorption of 
legal tender by the'public since the commencement of the war, 
owing to rapidly increasing commodity prices and wages, 

(^) Increase in Money at Call and at Short Notice, £129,943,000. 
—The increase in the cmounl of money at call and at short notice 
is primarily, if not wholly, due to the joint slock banks making 
shor? loans to the Bank of England, as explained in the reasons 
given for the increase in the cash reserves of the fcJfmer banks. 

The ft)llowing table ^shows the annual increases iif the amount 
of Money at Call and at Short Notice since Slst Deceniber^ 1913*- 


Amount of Money at Call and at Short Notice 


At aisl December. 


1914 

191.S 

1916 

1917 
1918* 


Amount. 

i 

122,239,000 
101,.610,000 
121,680,000 
214,886,000 
27,6,57,6,000 


Increase. 

L 

23,393,000 (decrease) 
20,729,000 (decrease) 
20,170,000 
93,205,000 
60,690,000 


Increase lor five years £129,943)000 


(4) Increase in Investments, £299,646,000.—Tlic joint stock banks 
are k*o\yn to have subscribed directly to the„various War Loans 
more than £300,000,000 up to 31st December, 1918, and to have 
disposed of the greater part of the small amount of foieign invest- 
, iiicnte they held at the commencement of the war in the general 
%*hemc^of feovernment mobilization of "foreign securities.^ 

The following table shows the* hnmial‘increases in the amount 
of investments since 31et Decembei, 1913— 


Amount of Investments 


At 31st December. . 

• • 

1914 

1915 
1919 

1917 

1918 


Amount. 

£ 

241,742,000, 

441,052,000 

436,660,000 

431,962,000 

510,580,(Jb0 




Increase. 

£ 

30,808,000 
199,310,000 
4,892,000 (decrease) 
4,698,000 (decrease) 
78,618,000 


Inreease lor fiVfe years £299,646,(100 


^ This scheme was based Ion suggestions sent to 
^ H. Gibson on 5th July, 1915, and on subsequented 


the H'easujyjDy Iftr. 
ates 
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(5) Increase in Bills Discounted, £292,385,000.—^here is q/erj 
reason to believe that the whole of the increase in bills discounted 
is due to holdings of Treasury bills. The jnajor'part of the increase 
took place during the two years ending 31st December, 1918. 
Some of the joint stock banks state in their balance sheets, or 
have proclaimed at their annual meetings, the actual amouiiJ of 
Treasury bills held by the Bank. The amount of Treasury bills 
outstanding on 31st December, 1918, was £1,094,740,000. During 
the current year 1919, a further considerable Increase in' bills 
discounted is to be expected, on account of discounts of nj.ercanUle 
bills following on the re-establishment of world-wide trade at 
]5fices L'onsiderably higher than those ruling prior to the war. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the apount 
of bills discounted since 31st December, 1913— 

• 

Amount of Bills Discounted 

A mount. Increase. 

i i 

161,540,000 6,856.00J (decrease) ' 

127,401,000 3-*,139,000 (decrease) 

176,154.000 48,753.000 

368,043,000 191.889,000 

460.781.000 92.738.000 

Increase for five years ;^292.385,000 

. - - 

>1 

(6) Increase in Advances, £92,308,000.—^The increase in the 
amount of advances during the past five years is due to incfeases 
during the tlwee years '1916-1918. The increase during th^vr 
three years is due to advances by the banks to customers to enable 
them to subscribe to War Loans, and to the considerably increased 
:ost of labour and higher prices of materials compelling,fifciSN’ 
Taders to seek additional accommodation from their bankers, 
lot withstanding large trading profits. 

During the current year, and possibly for some years hence, a 
Kirly considerable incSease in advances will take plaee, following 
)n the re-establishment of,.world-widetrade, present costs of 
abour and raw materials being from 100 to 300 per cent, higher 
Ran (S)sts under pre-war coiiditions. - Manufacturing and trading 
:pncerns’'now Pequlle considerably more floating capital to run 
he bfisitiesses thaif.they did in pre-wm" times. 


At .ll.?! December. 

’ 1914 

1915 

1916 ■< . 

1917 

1918 
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“pie lulloWiJig table shows the annual increases in the amount 
of advances since 31st December, 1913— 


Amount of Advances 


December. 

Amount. 

Increase. 

1914 

£ 

. 536,319,000 

30,539*000 

1915. 

. 498,285,000 

38,034,000 (decrease) 

1916 

, . , 533,513,000 

35,228,000 

1917 

, 549,119,000 

15,606,000 

1918 

. 598,088,000 

48,96.■1,000 


Increase for five years 

£92,308,000 


The Xmalgamation Movement 

Thj amalgamation movement between banks has been par¬ 
ticularly active and inrportant during the past tw'o years. 
movement attained such dimensions, that it aroused fears in fire 
couynerciaiworld of the establishment of a money trust. To allay 
these fears, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Cjimmons orr Tuesday, ’Stir March, 1918, that a Com¬ 
mittee had been •appointed " to consider and report to what 
extent, if at all, amalgamation between banks rfiay affect pre¬ 
judicially the interests of the industrial and mercantile com¬ 
munity, and whether it is desirable that legislation should be 
introikiccd to prohibit such arrralgamations «r to provide safe¬ 
guards under wlrictr they might corrtinuc to be pernritted.” The 
Committee was composed chiefly of bankers, with, however, a 
sufficiently strong infusion of ordinary busirress represerrtatives. 
Tfcll proposed amalgamatiorrs were held up whilst the Committee 
was sitting. ’ * ' 

On Tuesday, 21st May, 1918, the Committee presented its 
^fttpart. Below are given some of the conclusions come to by the 
Committee— 

Sev^l recent amalgamations, however, have undoubtedly provoked 
an unusual amount of interest, and hav# been seriously criticized in 
certain quarters. This change in public opinion appears to be due 
mainly to the fact that amalgamations have changed their type aifd 
consist no longer m the absorption of a local bank by a larger and more 
widely spread jpint stock bank, but in the union of two joint stock 
bai^ks, both alreldy possessiivg large <unds and brancBes spread owr 
a wiej^ ajpa. These two types o{ amalgai»ation,differ very jiaterially 
frjm one dhother, and arguments* used to justify the Jormer ^peJo 
not necessarilv aonlv to the latter. 
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Just as the large banks of the past secured certaiff advantages tc 
.trade by collecting deposits from parts of the country where they wen 
not required, and placing them at the disposal of other parts whict 
stood in need of advances, so it is claimed that ‘this process can be 
carried still further with advantage by amalgamating large bank: 
with one another. This is no doubt true, though, of course, the degree 
to which an extension of area is in fact secured by amalgamating banks 
differs considerably in each case. . . . There must come a poini 
when the policy of substituting one large l^ank for two will usually 
mean a very small extension of area, if any, and some reduction ol 
competition, 

It has been represented to us that there is a real danger le.ti. one 
bank, by the gradual extension ol its connections, may obtain suet 
a position th. 7 .t it can attract an altogether jireponderate amount oi 
banking busme.ss; or, alternatively, lest twr banks may ajqjroacli 
shell a fiosition independently and then achieve it by amalgamation 
Any apjiroach to a banking combine or Money T'rust, by this or any 
other means, would undoubtedly cause great ai>i)rehension to all classes 
eff the community and give rise to a demand for nationalizing the 
bitiiking trade. . . . While we believe there is at present no idea ol 
a Money Trust, it appears to us not altogether impossible that circum¬ 
stances might produce something apjiroaching to it at a cumparat.vely 
early date. 

Such.arc the main arguments laid before us against further amal¬ 
gamations, Undoubtedly some of the dangei's feared are somewhat 
problematical and remote, and we should very much have preferred 
to avoid the necessity for any interference by Government with the 
administration of banking. But, on a careful review of all the above 
considerations, we are forced to the conclusion that the possible 
dangers resulting from further large amalgamations arc material enough 
to outweigh the argaments against Government interference, a;.d that 
in view of the oxcejitional extent to which the ii.tcre.sts of the whole 
community depend on banking arrangements, some measure ol 
Government control is essential. . , . We therefore recommend that 
legislation be passed requiring that the prior approval of the Govern¬ 
ment must be obtained bclore any amalgamations are almounced p. 
carried into effect. ^ r' 

It only remains to make a suggestion as to which Government 
department or departments should be chaigtid with the responsibility 
of approving or disapproving amalgamation schemes, etc., und«tf<o>» 
proposal above. On the whole, we think that the approval both of 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade should be obtained and that 
legislation sliould be passed requiring the two departments to set up 
a special Statutory Commit) ee to advise them, the members of which 
should be nominated bjs the departments from time to fjme for such 
ffcriod as may seem desirable, and should consM of one commercial 
representative and one financial representative, with power to appoint 
an arbitrator, should they disagree. ’ 

Early wn Juije, li918, the *Chau.:ellor of the Exchequer stated 
that tke.Govfernmeat proposed to introduce legislatipn as sooii as 
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pgsiible to carry out the recommendations contained in the Report, 
of the Bank Amalgamation Committee. Meanwhile, tc\ avoid 
dela^, a committed of two had been set up to advise the depart¬ 
ments, concerned on the desirability or otherwise of any schemes 
for amalgamations that may be proposed. On 15th April, 1919, 
the jChancell,or introduced a Bill entitled " A Bill to make pro¬ 
vision for controlling fli'e amalgamation of Joint Stock Banks and 
for purposes connected therewith,” the Act to take effect as from 
the 2fth day of March, 1919. The Bill provides that— 

Rxcept with the previous approval of the Treasury and Board of 
Trade, given 0 !\ an applftation made for the purpose under tHis Act* 
and subject to compliance, with any conditions attached to the approval, 
it shall not be lawful lor any joint stock bank (a) to amalgamate with 
any otAer bank; or (b) to transfer or sell its business or any part o£ ' 
its business to any other bank, or to acquire tire bu-siness or any part 
of the business of, or any interest in, any other bank; and except with 
.such ^provaj as afore.said and subject to such compliance as aforesaid, 
it shml not bti lawful for any person being a director of a joint stock 
bank to become a director of any oUier joint stock bank, prpvided 
that nothing-Itereinbcfore mentioned shall make it unlawful for any 
person to hold any directorship which he holds at the commencement 
of this Act. * 


The following is a list of amalgamations that have been 
announced since 1st August, 1917, up to 1st August, 1919— 


Former Banks. 

« 

London City and Midland 
^ondon*Joint Stock 
LliSyds * 

Capital and Counties 

London County and Westminster 

Parr' s* 

and Nottinghamshire 
Barclays ^ 

London^ agd*South Woste*i 
London and Provincial • 

National Provincial of England 
Union of London and Smiths 
W. and J. Biggerstafi 
Bradford District Bank « 
Baitk of Liverpool • 

Atartin^, * 

Union Bink Manchester 
East ^orley and Bradford Deposit 
B^k 


Now AmalgamaUd as 

London Joint City and Alidland 
Bank» Ltd. 

tioyds Bank, Ltd. 

) London County Westminster and 
t Parr's Bank, Ltd. 

I Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

} National ProvincisA and Union Bank 
of England, Ltd. 

[ Bank of Liverpool and Martins,•Ltd. 

. » • i > • 

• • 

Union Bank of JiIanchllster,»Lm. 


(1408c) 
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In addition to the above amalgamations, some of the En^ish 
banks have acquired controlling interest in certain Irish and 
Scottish banks. Intimate mutual working arrangements havc'also 
been made with a number of foreign and colonial banks. ,. 

The following table shows the names of the five joint stock 
banks which had more than £200,000,000 due to depositors' on 
31st December, 1918— ‘‘ 


Name of Bank, 


Amount due by Bank 
on Depoitt aifi 
Current Accounts 


London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd.. . . 335,350,315 

Uoyds tank. Lid.. 266,808,139 

London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd.. 263,129,887 

Barclays Bank. Ltd. 239,381,613 

•National Provincial and Union Bank ol England, Ltd. 200,864,639 

I 


Below the £200,000,000 limit the next largest bank is the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd., which on 31st Dccembei, 
1918, had deposit and current account liabilities of £03,243,450. 

The’amalgamation movement among banks has certainly not yet 
reached its finality. One would think that a. very advantageous 
amalgamation could be effected by all the existing Lancashire and 


Yorkshire banks combining their resources. Such a combination 
would be mutually advantageous to the banks and their customers. 


(c) Savings Banks 

During the past two years there has been a considerable increase' 
in Savings Banks deposits, notwithstanding the rate of ihtcrest 
allowed to depositors has remained at the low figure of 2J {)er ce(rT. 
per annum. The increase for the year ending 3rd August, 1918, 
was about £33,400,000; and for the year fending 2nd August, 3919, 
was about £52,900,000. Evidently the great increase in'y^fgts 
that has taken place during the past twd' years has left^the work¬ 
ing classes with a greater margin for sardng purposes. During the 
^first three years of Vjar, "the deposits of Savings Banks decreased 
about £ 1 , 000 , 006 . Tliis decrease was, however, due'to the with¬ 
drawal of over £20,000,000 fbr investment in the 4} and 5 per cent. 
•War .ijians issued during sugh periqd. 

The followijfg t^le show* the ..liabilities of the Govemm^it on 
JsaviEg^, BanSr Acepimt at yearly intervals since the cofhmenceinent 
of the U'ar, 
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« •Liabilities of the Government on Savings Bank Account^ 


At 

* Total amount 

• at the credit of 

Total 

• 

fnerease + 
Decrease - 

The Fund 
for the 
Banks 
for Savings 
(Trustee 
Savings 
Banks). 

The 

Post Office 
Savings 
Bank 
Fund, 

• 

i 

1 

L 

• L 

Aug. 8, !9M* 

52,979,463 

191,516,822 

244,496,285 

hor one year 
-1- 6,141,243' 

„ 7, 1915 

50,371,832 

181,648,755 

232,020,587 

- 12,475,698 

5,,1916 

52,232,866 

193,953,283 

246,186,149 

+ 14,165,562 

4, 1917 

48,716,324 

194,811,264 

243,527,588 

- 2,658,561 

„ 3, 1918 

56,281,545 

220.655,438 

276,936.983 

-1-33,409,395* 

„ 2, 1919 

68,422,709 

261,420,027 

329,842,736 

+ 52,905,75“ 

IncreaJb for 5 

• 

15.443,246 

69,903,205 

85,346,451 



Tlic table on page 128 sliows the number of Triislcc Savings 
Banks open, the number of depositors, and the amount due tc 
depositors at Savings Bank year ends since 20th November, 1913 
In the case^of the Post Office Savings Bank^ no exact figures 
are at pre^?^nt availa^ile later than those for 31st December, 1915, 
on which date the Savings Bank had 9,971,675 accounts, on 
which there was due £186,327,584. The above tabic shows 

figures given in the above table not represent the exact amounts 
flue tt> depositors of die two classes of savings baiXRs at the respective dates, 
hut arc the amounts which have been hanvled over by the Savings Banks 
for in's^estment by the National Debt Commissioners, in conformity with 
WBfevifigs Banks Acts. The Trustee Savings Banks keeps a small cash 
balance with local joint stock banks, and the Postmaster-General also keeps 
a .small bala^ice on Savings ilank Account to meet current withdrawals. 
These casli^balanccs in both cases arc, however, usually less than 1 per cent, 
of the liabilities to depositors, so*the fluctuation^in the figures stated in the 
table may, therefore, be taken as representative o^the experience of the 
savings banks Since the €ommcncement of the war. ThI figures for the 
Trustee Savings Banks do not in any way include the funds of the Special 
Investi^ent Departments of lIioTrustee Savings Banks, for the funds of such 
departments are not^handed over to the National Debt Commissioners, but 
o.re invested direct by •the Trustees the bafiks, subject to certain statAory 
rdblrict^p:js, largely in temporary Government lowis anj in local lo^s. 

• ^r the four weeks ending 8tl\>,Augu^, 1914, there was a toteldecreg^eol 
^2,03^818, partly*due to the outbreak of war and partjj^o withdrawals for 
holidays. * * 
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that on 2nd August, 1919, the amount due to depositors itiust 
have ejcceeded £261,000,000. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 




Niimb'‘r 

of 

IV'positors. 

liicrt’Av 

Sums Duf, th 

Dkpositors. 


pndmg 
20 Nov. 

Batiks. 

in iiumhcr 
of 

DTositors. 

Gt'iU'iai 

Dopdrl* 

iiv'iUs. 

[ Invfsliurnt 

! Df^Pdrl* 

1 irifnts. 

Totah 

Incrt'afp 
Doticav' - 

1913 

202 

1,912,820 
1,917,944 1 

42,310 

f 1 

54,258,8(^1 1 

c 

14,289,118 

C 

68,547.977 

C 

•h 1,429,955 

1914 

198 

5.124 

53,943,271 

15.510,815 

1 69,453,888 1 

4 4 05,909 

, - 2,864,"t?5 

1915 

191 

1,968,730 ' 

48,788 

51,412,370 i 

15,377,281 

1 66,789,651 

19H> 

190 

2,015,578 

48,848 

53,783.998 

14,633,474 

68,417,472 

t ! 1.627,821 

1917 

179 

« 2.048.9% 

31,418 

52,350,107 ! 

. 13,993,704 

66,343,841 

1 - 2,073,631 

1918> 1 

Ir 

171 

r. 

2,128,500 

«1,504 

6n,984,0(K» ' 

14,1)7,5,<KH> 

75,959,000 

! i 8,715,159 


' The figures lor 1918 arc still subject to slight correction. 




VII. Currency 


The main change in internal currency during the last two years 
hasibeen a record expansion of paper issues, with all the attendant 
evils of inflation. Tlicre has also been an enormous expansion in 
potential currency—bank deposits—which subject is considered 
at length under the heading of “ Banking.” 

Since 1st August, 1917, and up to 30th July, 1919, a further 
£170,245,551 of Treasury currency notes and currency note certi¬ 
ficates have been absorbed by the pubhc and the banks, repre- 
sentirjg an increase of 101 per cent, in a period of two years.i 
Currency notes were fir.st issued by the Treasury on Frida^, 
7th August, 1914. The following table shows the amount of 
curr#ic> notes and currency note certificates outstanding, together 
witJi the composition of the Currency Note Redemption Account, 
a the end ^each year of war; and in the case of the present year, 
five weeks after the signing of the Peace Treaty. . 

The amount of gold coin and bulhon held in the Redemption 
Account, namely, £28,500,000, has not been increased since 
12th May, 1915. 


Currency*Notes Outstanding and Redemption 
Account 


$ 


RKDElipriON ACCOUNT. 


$ 

At 

• 

Cejtificates 

Outstanding. 

• 1 

Gold Coifi* 
and Bullion 

Ratio of 
Gold to 
Notes. 

1 

Government 

Securities. 

Balance at 
Bank of 
England. 


i 



i 

i 

August 4 

1916 • 

46,729,640 

28,500,000 

61-0 

9,585,828 

7,437,287 

AugusrT ? 

127,674,408 

^8,500,000 

22-4 

92,704,722 

8,583,605 

1917 

Augnst 1 

1918 • 

168,541,536 j 

28,500,000 

le-'S 

.141,590,655 

• • 

5,158,641 

July 31 

1913 

263,299,933 

28,500,000 

1 

JO-8 

240,358,823 

5,695,268 

]uty 30 

n _ _»• __ 

j 3Sj^^787,087 

28,500,000 

• 

8-4 

« 

j 323,326,7.'i5 

3,305,239i« 

• 


It wrll 
incifase 


in tlie amount outstanding of cunenew notes and 
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( > 

^ currency note certificates took place during the fourth year of war 
but the greatest percentage increase during the second year of war— 


Annual Increases in the Amount of Currency Notes and 
Currency Note Certificates Outstanding » 


At 

Notes and Certifi¬ 
cates Outstanding. 

Increase in Amount 
Outstanding. 

Percentage 

Increalse. 

1915 

£ 

£ 


August 4 

1916 

46,729,640 

46,729,640 


•August 2 

127,674,408 

80,944,768 

.173% 

1917 



Augusq 1 

168,541,536 

44,867,128 

32% 

1918 



July 31 

1919 

263,299,933 

94,758,397 

56% 

f 

,]uly 30 

338,787,087 

75,487,154 

29% 


The balance sheet of ihe Currency Note Account at, Wednesday 
1st August, 1917, compared with that at Wednesdp'y, 30th July 
laiO,’shows that during the'past two years the {Tf ount of £' 
notes outstanding has increased £139,508,792, or 115 per cent, 
and the amount of 10s. notes £12,846,758, or only 40 per cent 
This disproportion of increases is obviously partly due to the grea 
rise in commodity prices necessitating people carrying with then 
'.for their purchases a larger proiiortion of £1 n&tes, Anothei 
factor contributing to the disproportion wilt oe the tendency o 
banks to keep their reserves in £1 notes rather than 10s. notes 
after they have acquired a reasonable quantity of the latter fo; 
till purposes. On the next page are given the balance sheuts abfc /< 
referred to. 

During the past two years a further considerable increase ii 
the bank note circulation has taken place, detailed particHkn^ 
which are shown in the table on page 127. 

This table discloses that of the tofal increase of £61,500,001 
in the bank note circuktion during the last two years, notes o 
' the Bank of Eliglancl account for £39,500,000, note!) of the Irisl 
banks for £11,400,000, and notes of the Scotch banks for £10,600,00( 
^'(taking foyr weeks’ averages). Since the tjeginning of th 
war, the bank note increases have been; Bank of England 
•£49,^,000; 'private banks iii' Engljind, £100,000; 'Irish' b^ks 
£23,400.000i Scottk banks, £20,000,000. Total increa.se, £93,300^00C 
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CURRENCY NOTE ISSUE 
Balance Sheet, 1s» August; 1917 


Notes outstandings 
One Pound . . 121,192,625 

Tea Shilling . . 31,948,911 


Ci^rtificates outstanding . ^ 15,400,000 

Total . . 168,541,536 

Investments Reserve A/c 7,142,260 


Total .* 175,683,796 


Advances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks of Issue . — 

Other Bankers . 179,000 

Trustee Savings Banks 255,500 
Cumncy Note Redemp¬ 
tion Account — 

Gold Coin and Bullion 28,500,000 
Government Securi¬ 
ties . . . 141,590,655 

Balance at Bank of * 

England . . 5,158,641 

Total . W5,683^96 


Balance Sheet, 30 th July , 1919 


Notes outstanding — 

One Pound 
"jA’n Shilpng 

Certtficateih^tslanding . 

Total . * . 
Investments Ke.serve A/c. 


• “Total 


260,701,418 

44,795,669 


• I 

33,290,000 

338,787,087 

16,824,887 


355,611.974 


A dvances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks ol Issue . — 

Other Bankers . 150,000 

Trustee Savings Banks 330,000 
Currency Note Hedemp- • ' 

iion Account — 

Gvrid Coin and Bullion 28,500,000 
Government Securi¬ 
ties . , . 323.326,735 

Balance at Bank of 
England . . 3,305,239 


Total . . 355,611,^4 


Bank Notes 


,/fvERAGE Circulation for Four Week-ending Dates as stated 


‘ * 1 

• 1 

Bank of England. | 

• 

ft 

Private Ban’te 
in England. 

1 A i 

Joint Stock Banks 

1 in England. ■ 

1 Total. 

• i 

July 8, 1914— 1 

July 4, 1914— 

July 4, 1914— 


;£2R109,149 I 

1 £62,578 

£19,135 

£29,190,862 

4 uiy 7 , 1915— 

•July 3, 1915— 

July 3, 1915— 


/33,946,480 

^83,912 

£25,638 

£34,056,030 

July 5, 1918— 

July 1, 1916— 

•July 1, 1916— 


/35,70«,966 ! 

£94,767 

•£30,647 

£35,834,3M 

July 11, 1917— 

' July 7, 1917— 

July 7, 1917— 

* 

;^39,358,081 

,£115,043 • 

1 £28,734 

£39,501,858 

^uly 10, 1918— 

July 6, 1918— 

July 6, 1918— 


;^53,615,66S« 1 

£134,775 . 

£31,356 • 

£53J781,4(^3 

•July 9, 1919— 

July 5, 1919— 

Tuly 5, 1919— 


••£78^1,950 

£162,298*. ' 

£*,803, 

£79,059,049 


• 

1 * • ' 

. , * 
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Irish Banks. 

Scotch Banks. 

Total. 

Ending July 18, 1914 . 

i 

8,038,396 

i ■ 

7,990,118 

i ' 

16,028,514 

„ 17, 1915 . 

13,259,802 

11,372,279 

24,632,081 

„ 15, 1916 

17,365,776 

14,520,385 

31,886,161 

„ 14, 1917 . 

20,069,297 

17,451,575 

37,520,872 

„ ,. 13, 1918 . 

28,073,833 

23,633,480 

.51,707,31? 

„ June 14, 1919 ■ . 

31,484,423 

28,036,792 

59,521,215 


I Though gold has disappeared from circulation, different ban’ts 
report that occasionally depositors still pay in small amounts 
frpm hcjarded stocks. 

' At time of writing, July figures not available. 







Vin. The Foreign Exchanges 


During the last two years there has been considerable movement 
in ihe leading exchanges, as will be observed from a comparison 
of rates ruling on 1st August, 1919, with those ruling on 
3rd August, 1917, shown in the table below. 

The comparison shows that the exchanges on London have* 
become ‘considerably more unfavouralile to Francf and Italy. 
The New York cxclia^ige has moved ^'Cl'y adversely to J^ond^n 
since the agreement between the two centres to stabilize it at 
about* 4'76| was cancelled on 21st March, 1919. The only cor-^ 
rectives to this exchange in the future are increased productijir. 
by Great Britain and large exports, restriction in imports, or 
further loalis by the United States. The latter course, needless 
to state, w^ld simply be puttir-g off settlement to some future_ 
date. Tli\j)aymcnt .of indemnities by Gcrjnany will ha-^e very 
little effect on thc*Ncw York exchange. 


Country 
of ^ 

Place. 

Mean Rate ; 
•Current on 
3rd Aisfust, 
1917. 

Mean Rate 
' Current on 
' 1st Augusi, 
1919. 

1 Rate on 

l&t Aug.,1919 
Par as usually compared * 

quoted. with par rat<?. 

;Premium( + ) 

;Discount (-). 

• 

Riris .• 

27-411 

31-771 

! 1 
! -• i 

25‘22J francs to ;^1 

<>/ 

/o 

+ 26-0 

Italy 

34-43 

37-55 •• 

25-22i.hre to £1 

+ 48-8 

New Yotk . 

4-76,7, 

4-35i 

4*86| dollars to £\ \ 

- 10-5 

Madrid . 

20-76^ 

0 22-82^ 

; 25*22 J pesetas to £\ i 

- 9-5 

^yitz^land : 

21-40 

24-271 

25‘22J francs to £\ \ 

- 3-8 

Amsterdam 

11-291 

i 11-58^ 

12‘107 florins to £\ \ 

- 4-3 

Copenliag^n ' 

15-95 

1, 19-711 

18-159 kroner to £1 

+ 8-6 


15-55 • 

lH-4li 

18-159 „ to £1 

-1- 1-4 

Siockliolm . 

14-10 

• 17-51J 

18-159 „ to £1 

- 3-6 


:-— 


• .. j_: 



Tke exchanges of thi? neutral countries shown in the above 
table have all lAeome more Javouraiile to London during thf p!(^t, 
two though those of Copfnhagen*and jChri|tianiaj.rc stiO 

adfersc. The improvement is largely to b.c a^tribi«tcd ^orf'eceht 
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purchases of manufactured goods from Great Britain, the war 
having caused great scarcity of certain classes of goods in neutral 
countries. Some of the purchases by neutra’s were made with 
the express intention of re-sale to Germany as soon as possible 
after the signing of peace. Traders in neutral countries have paid 
high prices for finished goods from Great Britain, because they 
were fully aware they would reap handnome profits when ihcy 
came to re-sell to Germany, so long as the great scarcity in that 
country continued. 



IX. War Finance 


Below there is given a brief chronological review of financial 
changes arid of the methods employed for financing the war since 
1st August, 1917. On that date the war was being financed by 
the,^following methods: (1) Sales of Treasury bills; (2) Sales of 
Exchequer bonds; (3) Sales of War Savings Certificates; (4) Loaiis 
Raisedni America; (5) Ways and Means Advances; and (6) Receipts 
from Taxation. 

On 24th August, 1917, it was announced that periodical issues 
of British Treasury bills would be placed on the Money Market 
of the United States, the total amount then authorized b^jn^ 
$150,000,000. 

On 22nll September, 1917, it was announced that the existing 
issue of 5'per cent. Exchecjuti bonds would be discontinued. 
Five daj^’ater, the Premier stated to bankers the term^ dt issue 
of a new form of bonds to be knowii as National War Bonds, 
sales to commence on 2nd October, 1917. The conditions of 
issue of such bonds are considered at some length hereafter. 

The Government having received many expressions of opinion 
to tfte’effect th^ an issue of Premium Bonds would prove v^y 
popular with certain classes of the community, it appointed on 
6th November, 1917, a Select Committee to consider and report 
on the advisability or otherwise of such an issue. The Report 
of this Committee was issued pp 18th January, 1918. The con- 
clusidns reached by the Committe' are expressed in the following 
extracts from the Report— 

To sum up our conclusions, we beg to report that the present 
opport»nities of invpstJhent for the general public are not sufficient 
to'offtain their free and {ull support, and that there is a considerable 
untapped source of investment, which rjjjght be secured for war needs 
by means pf an issue of bonds, which would, by a speculative element, 
while preserving tfl? capital intact, attract the lavings of the srHall 
investor to whom the culinary flat rrie of interest does not appeal. 

We doubt, however, whether the amount of new money to be 
oljfained woufj justify any«change«of a contentious charactw' i^fipr 
fin^ci^methods, and we ar^ Bati^ed*that such stron^views are 
held with regard to Premj|Um BSflds that legisfctioiS to sanction yiei» 
^ould be difficult to obtain, and that such a jropo-Al might cause a 
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controversy in the country which would be most undes*itable. Wf do 
not, therefore, advise that an issue of Premium Bonds be made at the 
present time, or until further efforts have been made to render present 
issues nflore attractive to the investor. 

On 15th November, 1917, the Bank of England made a com¬ 
mencement of differentiating the rates of interest it was prepared 
to allow on deposits of home and foreign «moncy. On that dhtc 
it announced a special rate of per cent, for foreign money; 
out no alteration was made in the rate for domestic deposits by 
the clearing banks, which rate remained at 4 per cent. 

On 27th December, 1917, the rate at which Treasury bills were 
offered /or sale was reduced to 4 per cent. The rate had been 
IJ per cent, since the previous 3rd July. 

A reduction from 4 to 3J per cent, was made by the Bank of 
Sngland on 2nd January, 1918, in the rate for loans of domestic 
noncy from the clearing banks. No alteration was made in the 
ate fur foreign money, which remained at 4^ per cylt. 

^An announcement was made on 12th January, i918, to the 
iffect tliat an agreement had been concluded with the Argentine 
or a credit of, £40,000,0tX) to Great Britain and France. 

On 14th February, 1918, ihe rate at which new issues of 
freasury bills were offered was reduced from 4 to 31 per cent. 
)n the same day the Bank of England reduced from, 3J to 3 per 
flit, its rate for domestic loans from the clee’ing banks. The 
ate on foreign money remained at 4^ per cent. 

A second series of National War Bonds came on sale on and 
■fter 2nd April, 1918, the fornier series being discontinued. 

At the end of May, 19J8, the banks agreed, in order to stimulate 
he sale of National War Bonds, that henceforth 3 per cent, should 
'e the maximum rate which they would allow to any of Iheit 
.epositors. 

A third series of National War Bonds calne on sale on and.after 
st October, 1918, the former series being discontinuc'd. 

On 11th November, 1918| an armistice was signed with Germany. 
'The Bank of England decided on 8th January, 1919, to with- 
raw, in the case of French, Belgium, and Italian deposits, vhe 
pAial.rate of 4| per cent, allowed for loans of foreign moijpy. 
lS the &''changes of such countr'cs were in favour of-Lon ion, 
lele wiSj obc'Cously no necessity to continue the high rate 
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interest. Oh 13th January, 1919, i* was decided that the rate 
:ranted to French, Italian, and Belgian depositors should not 
:xc^ed 3J per c^t. 

A fourth series of National War Bonds came on sale on and 
dter 1st February, 1919, the former series being discontinued. 
The bonds carried no rights of conversion into past or future war 
oilns, rights carried by bonds of the first three series. 

On 29th May, 1919, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
ha(» he would seek powers on the following Monday, 2nd June, 
or thc„ issue of a new loan. He also stated that the net debt 
)f the United Kingdom to Ihe United States was $4,050,000,000 
£870,967,742). The issue of National War Bonds and ^'reasury 
iills was suspended from 31st May. On 2nd June, the Chancellor 
)btamcd the necessary powers to issue a new loan, the prospecti’p 
)f which was issued on 13th June. The issue of this loan is dcAitr* 
vith at sranc length hereafter. 

On 23rcNjune, 1919, Germany accepted the peace terms imposed 
)y the t'lUifs, affixing her signature thereto on 28th June. 

Sales ot^ Treasivry Bills were resumed by the Government on 
.4th July, 1919, on the basis of 3| per cent, for J.wo months, 3\ 
>cr cent, for throe months, and 4 per cent, for six months. 

On 21st July, 1919, it was announced that the Bank of England 
voul^ ceasf on the following Wednesday, 23rd July, to allgy' 

( per cent, on tjferec-day deposits made by the clearing banks, 
ind that after the end of the month it would allow no interest 
)n gxisting deposits. No alteration was, however, made in the 
IJ pes ceiJt. rate allowed on certain fofeign balances. 

On 30th July, 1919, it was Enounced that the Chancellor of 
lip £!xche<juer no longer considoied the banks to be bound by 
hejf agreement not to allow more than 3 per cent, to depositors, 
rhis agreement, as has been already stated, was entered into at 
hti,i«n3 of May, lM8,*in order to stimulate the sale of National 
iVar Bonds. 

National War Bonds 

During the first tlfree years ot war. the Government had 
eppatedly ur^id upon it *he desijrability of changing the.»ex{frfis- 
iio’n» “Exchequer Bond” in •tjtui<e isftues jnto^one mere likely 
|b attract Joans from tlfe masses, and beariijg some r^fcjencC to’ 
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the war. These suggestions Vventually bore fruit. On 27th St.p, 
fember, 1917, the Premier announced to bankers the terms o 
issue of k new class of bonds to be known as National War Bonds 
applications therefor to be received on and after 2nd October 
1917. This is.sue later became known as the first series. A seconc 
series came on sale on and after 2nd April, 1918; a third scriei 
on and after 1st October, 1918; and a fou/th and final .series or 
and after 1st February, 1919, until withdrawn on 31st May, 1919 
in view of the iimiiinencc of a new loan. When a new s«'riei 
began, sales under the former series ceased henceforth, The 
different types of bonds issued in each scries,arc shown below— 

FIRST SERIES 

5% Bonds. Repayable 1st October, 1922, ,at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1924, at 103% ; 

^5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1927, at lO.S';', ; 

4% Bonds' . Repayable 1st October, 1927, at 100%. 

Price of Issue, ;^100 per cent. 

SECOND SERIES 

fl-onds . Repayable 1st April, 1923, at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st April, 192,5, at 10ii% ; 

5% Bonds ^ Repayable 1st April, 1928, at 105% ; 

4% Bonds* . Repayable 1st April, 1928, at 100% ; 

Price of Issue, ;^100 per cent, 

THIRD SERIES 

• 5% Bonds . Repayable hst September, 1923, at 102% ; 

”5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1925, s. 103%; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 105% ; 

4% Bonds' . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 100%. 

Price of Issue: 5% bonds, ^100 per cent,; 4% bonds, ,^101 10s. per cept. 

• 

FOURTH SERIES 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st February, 1924, at 1(^2% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st Feliruary, 1929, at 105%s' 

4% Bonds* . Repayable 1st February, 1929, at 100%. 

Price of Issue: 5% bond.s, ,^100 per cent.; 4% bonds, ,^101 lOs. per cent. 

The bonds were issued in denominaliort. (jf £50, £100i. ^^200, 
£500, £1,000, and £5,000. Holders, according to the conditions 
laid down in the prospectuses, acquired the following important 
rigid s— ' ' ‘ 

National War Bonds will bf. accepted aC their nominal value, 
wiyvjduf adjustment in respect ,pf interest, by the Jiommissioners 
of Inland ^Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account ■.if 

Income iTax tomparinded. 
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Draih Duties, Excess Profits Duty, or^Munitions Exchequer Pay¬ 
ments, subject to certain conditions astolcngtli of time of ownership. 

Holders of the 5,iper cent, bonds may, during certain periods in 
each yfjar, convert their holdings into 5 per cent. War Loan, 1929- 
1947; and holders of the 4 per cent, bonds may convert their 
holdings int,o 4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 (Income Tax 
compounded). This conversion right did not apply to the fourth 
series of bonds. 

In 4:he event of future issues (other than issues made abroad 
or issues. of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short- 
dated securities) being^madc by the Government for The purpose 
of carrying on the war. National War Bonds will be accepted 
par as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to 
such issues, and an allowanre will be made for any interest accrued 
on bonds so accepted. This conversion right did not apply to th<r 
fourth series of bonds. 

Provision Vas also made in the prospectuses of the four series 
for the cor;«iD‘sion of 41 per rent. \^far Loan, 1925-1945; 5 pej' '■ 
Exchequer uonds, 4919, 1920, 1921; and 6 per cent. Exchequer 
bonds, 1920, into National War Bonds during the continuance of 
the issue of such bonds. 

The various issues of National War Bonds were exceedingly 
successful, Uie total Exchequer receipts fjom this form of, 
borrowing up to 2nd August, 1919, being £1,732,597,285. 

THE VICTORY LOAN 

4^)er Funding Loan, 1960-1990 4 per cent. Victory Bonds 

Price of Issue, {^0 per cent. j , Price of Issue, ;^85 per cent. 
Redeemable within 7 i years by means Redecmaole at par by a cumulative 

o^a Sinking* Fund. Sinking Fund operating by means 

of Annual Drawings, commencing 
1st September, 1^0. 

Tb9.Vlfctory Loan ?ep?escnted the fourth great loan, apart from 
issues of Exchequer Boneft and National War Bonds, issued since 
the beginning of tj'c war. It was majnly Resigned to pay 
off a large amount of the floating debt. The first definite indica- 
tjon*that a new loan was'imminent came on 29th May, 1919, when 
the .Chancellor ■'ol the Exchequer announced that he woul-i s^la 
poweK rni the following Monday, ^nd Jufte, foj thij issue sf a new 
lo^. The necessary powers being obtained oy the»Moqday, the 
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prospectus of the loan wastissued on 13th June, l6l9. Twoodif- 
ferent issues were made: one termed “ Funding Loan,” the other 
" Victory Bonds.” Both were 4 per cent, loaiifi, but the Fuifding 
Loan was issued at £80 per cent., and is redeemable not later than 
1990, with an option to the Government of redeeming in or after 
1960; while the Victory Bonds were issued at £85 per cent, and 
are redeemable by annual drawings at Jiar, beginning on ' 1st 
September, 1920. Subscribers to the Victory Bond.s consequently 
paid £5 per cent, more for their investment than subscribers tip the 
'Funding Loan, but the former acquired the possibility ,of being 
holders at any time of drawn bonds, and therefore of receiving 
a,bonus or ]ireniium of £15 per cent, at the time the bonds are 
drawn for redenqition at par. The yield on the Funding Loan 
,'S 5 per cent., the present value of the capital bonus of 20 per cent, 
iii^the end of seventy-one years being negligible. The inrmediate 
yield on the Victory Bonds is £4 14s. per cent. The Government 
has undertaken in the case of each loan to set asideper cent, 
^ach half-year on the original an.iount of the loan, and -iFer paying 
interest’ on the amount outstanding to devc^e the hialancc ih 
redeniption proposes. In the case of the Funding Loan the 
balance is to be, applied to purchases for cancellation if the price 
is at or under par; if the price is over par the balance will either 
be used for purchase or otherwise invested. In the, case i^f the 
Victory Bonds the*balance of the sinking fund is to be applied 
to redemption of bonds drawn for payment at par. The prospectus 
also stated that both issues will be taken in payment of death 
duties: the Funding Loaif at its issue price of £80 pef ceiV,; the, 
Victory Bonds at their full face, '.'aluc £100 per tent. Payment 
for both issues might be made in Treasury bills at per cent, 
discount, or in 4J per cent. War Loan; h per cent. Exchepuer 
Bonds, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922; 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920; 
or in 4 or 5 per cent. National War Bondi oFthe first, sedoEid, or 
third series. " 

The lists opened on IStli' June, 1919, and dosed on •12th July, 
1§19. As in the case of past loans, a widespread campaign to 
popularize the new loan was undertaken by the Governmdlit, 
Igj'tdljvand unanimously supported by the Press, klie banks, a.nd 
the stocljbrokers. T^ie banks' anfl 'stockbrokers sent out to their 
custoni^rs^a copy gf the prospectus, aheompanied by a strong' 



letUr-appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The banks 
publicly advertised that they were prepared to grant loans to 
enable applicants t.o subscribe to the Victory Loan, provided the 
applicants were in a position to pay off the advances within a 
reasonable time. 

The final petals of the subscriptions to the Victory Loan were 
ann(?unced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 30th July, 1919, 
to be as follows— 

CASH APPLICATIONS 

L 

. Funding Loan .... 287,956,000 

Victory BoikJ^s .... 286,748,000’ 

574,704,000 

of whiilh total, £18,744,250 was paid for in Treasury Bills. 

CONVERSIONS 

. f- 

liyjnding Loan .... 120,617,OfW 

Vilfory Bonds .... 72,203,000 

'V 192,820,000 

» . 

Cash applications and conversions totalled to £767,524,000. 

On the same day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a 
written answ'er that direct subscriptions by banks in their own 
names Jiad been; Funding Loan, £37,692,000* Victory Bonds 
£73,351,000; or a total of about £111,000,000. This creation o 
tfurther credit by the banks was bad finance, and must inevitably 
],end t;* further inflation with all its attendant evils. That sucl 
a«*form'<»f subscription should have been encouraged is remark 
able, in yiew of tlie statement of the Chancellor of the Excheque: 
at the time the lists weroopened that one of the main objects o 
f the loan was to improve the National Credit. It would have beei 
far preferable that the toi,al of the loan should have been less b; 
£ni,G0fl,()()0. This last criyation of credit may in future cost thi 
Government, through indirect means, coieidcrably more than th 
amount creatfed for th., '^lurpose of swelling tffe totifl of the loan. 

The main reason why the cash sutscriptions to the last loai 
ware not consideyably greater than they were was thjit subsCTij; 
tionsto previous loans, after Government disbursement, had main! 
gravitafed’to the accounts ot producers, traders,’and'T)jUsiness^mc: 
genjtally. Ordinary depositors of banks had^ \v81 sr^porfed th 
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earlier loans, and had not had time to build up their deposits 
again .for further subscription to loans. The reason given by 
business men, when they were asked why theyhad not subscribed 
large amounts to the last loan, was generally: " We nowyequire 
from two to tlu'ee times as much liquid money to run our businesses 
as we did before the war, on account of hif'her prices find increased 
wages." Thus, the country reaps the evils of inflation through 
the operation of the vicious circle. 

Treasury Bills Outstanding 

The following table shows the amqjint of Treasury Bills 
outstanding at the end of each year of war and also on 2nd August, 
1919— 





Annual Increase 



Amount 

or Decrease 


At 

Outstanding. 

durin^^A^ar. 

August 1, 

1914 

i 

15,500,000 

l ■ 

1 —r 

.. 7. 

1915 . 

236,322,000 

4 220,822,000 

,. 5. 

1916 . 

856,5.57,000 

+ 620,235,000 

.. 4, 

1917 

757,977,000 

‘ - 98,580.000 

3. 

1918 . 

1,055,027,000 

+ 297,050,000 

.> 2. 

1919 . 

749,678,000 

- 305,349,000 


- - If- - - - - 

— 

1. 


Floating Debt 

The floating debt on 2iid August, 1919, amounted tc 
£1,181,255,600. (Outstanding Treasury Bills, £749,678,00(r+ out¬ 
standing temporary advances, .£431,577,600.) 

Government Borrowings, Revenue, and Exeenditupe 
SINCE the Commencement of the War 
A table is given on the next page shewing the various forms of 
Government borrowing since the coinmencemetit of tlie^Tar up 
to 2nd August, 1919.»The amounts given under the heading 
" Receipts" dfc not'represent the actual .^mounts ftl the various 
forms of loans outstaning on 2nd Augjist, 1919, for conversions ; 
^d part reiiemptions have materially altered many of the aihounts 
since first received. furt'her £96,000,000 is yet to be r«;eived 
by tlie Exchequer on accouu't' of proceeds of the l&st "Victory 
Loan. ‘ 
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, Government Borrowings, Revenue, and Expenditure 

from 2nd August, 1914, to 2nd August, 1919. 

Exchequer Receipts. 

(2nd Aug., 1914-2ndAug., 1919.) 

331,798,408 
592,479,544 

948,459,330 

202,607.000 
181,223,000 
60,767,145 


5 

4 

4 

3 

5 * 


3J per Cent. War Loan, 1925-28 ^ 

4} per Cent. War Loan, 1925-45* 

4 iper Cent.*War Loan, J929-42, and / 

per Cent. War Loan, 1929-47 ( 

per Cent. Funding Loan, 1960-1990 
per Cent. Victory Bonds 

I^r Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1920 and 1930 
per ^nt. Exchequer Bonds, due 1919, 1920, 1921 

1922* . 

6 per Cent. Exchequer <3onds, due 1920 
National War Bonds due 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, 

1928, 1920 . 

Net jncrcase in Treasury Bills outstanding. 

W.ir Expenditure Certificates 
War Savings Certificates .... 

5 per Cent. U.S.A. Loan (issued Oct., 1915) 

Other Debt created under the War Loan Acts, 1914-18 

(^nch iiVudes proceeds of various loans raised in 
America ai|l one loan in Japan) ,. . . . 

Temporar ’4 Advances (Ways and Me'’ii.s) . 

Si/}?i!ract following issued out of Exchequer — 

Exchequer Bonds redeemed under the War 
Loan Redemption Act, 1910 . 

Issues under Section 1 (5) of the War Loan 

Act, 1915. 

War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, etc., under 
Fin^n^e Acts, 1916 (Sectional) and 1917 
(Section 34) . •. 

War Expenditure Certificates under War 
Loan Act, 1916 .... 

Depreciation Fund under the Finance 

Ac!, 1917^. 

Isvsuesftfnder the Civil Contingencies Fund 
Act, 1919 . • . . *• 

ExcessSundry Small Issues over Sund y 
Small Receipts . , . . 


416,862,03,5 

161 , 020,535 

1,732,597,285 

733,629,000 

23,,561,000 

250,180,000 

50,820,023 


1,397,108,053 

431,577,'':j 

7,514,669,963 


16,395,.500 

170,14,3,313* 


103,251,305 


23,561,000 


71,820,602 


59*000,000 


6,430,190 


Net borrowings for years ending 2nd Aug , 1919 
4^d*Revenue for flVe years ending 2nd Aug., 1919. 


450,601,910 

7,064,068,053 

2,967,773,439 


• 10,031,841,492 

Subtract increase in Exchequer Balanees 1,288,669 

Total declared expenditure lor live ayears ending 

21ld Aug., 1919, chargeable against revenue . ;^10,030,552,823 

' 'iflirough Conversions /62,774,000^ issijc oi>31st March, 1916. 

» Ab8ut720.000,000 in issue on 4th ^«gust, 1917, ov%ig t8 Conversions. < 
*|Repayable at par in October, 1919, at option of hqjder. • 

^nncludeB repayments to Bank of England of|^1^0,^27,62^ 
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In the following tables, (jovcrnjnent Revenue, Borrowings, fiijd 
Expenditure arc shown separately for the eight-month period— 
2nd August, 1914-31st March, 1915; for the ifiscal years en'ding 
31st March, 1916-1919; and, finally, for the four-month period— 
1st April-2nd August, 1919. This division clearly discloses the 
rapid increase in war expenditure during tl^ course of,the war— 


Year Ending 31st March, 1915 


Total Expenclfture. . aS 60,473,533 
Ircreasam Exchequer 
Balances .... 73,016,433 


Revenue ^ . 
Net Borrowings 


» i 

226,694.080 

406,795.886 


;£633,489,966 


;£633.<89,966 


1st April-1st August, 1914 (Pre-War) 


i 

Total Expcndilifrc . 62,113,^553 ' Revenue 
Decrease in Exchequer ; Net Borrowings 

Balances .... 5,^374,131 . 


;£a56,739,422 


54,935,336 

1.804.0K6 


/56,739.422 


• WAR PERIOD 


2nd August, 1V!4-31st March, 1^5 


Total Expenditure . 498,359,980 
Increase in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 78,390,564 


Revenue 
Net Borrowings 


;^576iF50,544 j 


, 171 ,^/ 8,744 

. 404,991,800 

;^576.750.544 


SDaily average of total expenditure, £2,059,00#.« 

Daily average of totaS exlieiYliture for year ending 3tet March, 

1914*(pre-'4). 6^^ 000 . 
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Total Expenditure **. .1,559,158,377 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 57,875,946 


Revenue . 

Net Borrowings 


. 336,766,824 

. 1,164,515,607 


;il,JiPl,282,431 


;£1,501,282,431 


Daily average of total expenditure, £4.260,000. 


Yea| Ending 31st March, 1917 


Total Jlxpenditure . 2,198,112,710 Revenue 

Increase in Exchequer Net Borrowings 

Balances . . . 860,853 


57a3,427,582 

I,625,545,98f 


£2,198,973,563 | 


£2,198,973,563 


^Daily av^fage of total expenditure, £6,022,000. 


Year Ending 31st March, 1918 


Tot.il Exjpndi^ure . 2,696,221,405 
npereafe in Excliequiy^ 

Balances . . . 5,405,829 


Revenue . * . . 707,234,.565* 

Net Borrowings . . 1,98.3,.581,0H 


£2,690,815„576 


£2,G90,815,.576 


Dailti aveJage*of total expenditure, £7,lfe7,000. 


Year Ending 31st March, 1919 


Total Expenditure . 2,579,501,188 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances , 8,230,524 

£2,571,070,664 


Revenue . 

Net BJIrowines 


. 889,020,825 

. 1,682,049,839 


£2,571,070,664 


Daily Average of total expendlUire' £7^1)67,000. 

bn 11th November, 1918, Armistice signed»^ith Cerntany. 
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1st ApriL-2nd August, 1919 


Total Expenditure . 499,399,163 Revenue 

Decrease in Exchequer Net Borrowings 

B.ilances . . . 6,450,449 


I " 

289,564,899 

203,383,815 


^492,948,714 


£492,948,714 


Daily average of total expenditure, £4,028,000. 

On 28th June, 1919, Germany signed the Peace Terms. 


SUMMARY FOR FIVE YEARS 
2nd August, 1914-2nd August, 1919 


L 

Total Expenditure . 10,030,552,823 
Increase in Exchequer 

Balances . . . 1,288,669, 


£10,031,841,492 


Revenue 
Net Borrowings 


. 2,967,773,439 
^,',064,068,053 

7v,031,841,4^2 


Tlie expenditure amounts shown m the foregoing tables include 
loans to Allies and Dominions, staled in the Chancellor’s Budget 
speech (30th April, ,J919), to be £1,739,000,000, made pp a 5 .b^'low~ 


(Million /’s) 




Advances 

1 Advances 

: Advances 

'^‘otal Advance' 


Advances 

during 

during 

during 

from A»’. 1,191*. 


Aug. 1,1914 

i^inanciah 

financial 

1 Financial 

lo Mar. 31, 


loMar. 31, 

Year 

Year 

1 Year 

If. 19. 


1916. 

1916-17. 

1917-18., 

i 1918-19. 

! ’ 

Dominions . 

88 

59 

47 

23 

n'l 

Allies 

288 

539 

505 , 

236 

1,568 

Total . 

376 

598 

f I 

552 ■ 

213 

1,739 


Cost of the War up to 2nd‘ August, 1919 

'IlTe revised Budget estimate givdn by the Chancellor of the 
ExcJieifuer before <,he war of tJlO' expenditure for the ftictfi yeai 
ending 31st jtarefc^ 1915, was £207,000,000. Assuming that '.he 
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wa^had not taken place, and that th» expenditure since 1914 had 
increased at the rate it did during the ten years immediately pre-* 
ceditig the war, na^ijieiy, at the rate of £5,000,000 per annum,*normal 
expenditure for the- five years ending 2nd August, 1919, would 
have 'been about £210,000,000, £215,000,000, £220,000,000, 
£225,000,000, £230,000^,000: total for five years, £1,100,000,000. 
SuWtracting this £1,1(X),000,000 from the actual expenditure, 
£10,030,000,000, under war conditions, there is obtained 
£8,9.^,000,000 as the cost of the war to the United Kingdom up 
to* 2nd ^ugust, 1919, inclusive of loans to Allies and Dominions.* 
Assuming that £930,^00,000 is eventually repaid b^ the Allies 
and Dominions (about half of the total loans thereto, an fcssun'^- 
iion made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 20th May, 1919), 
the money cost of the war to the United Kingdom up to 2nd August^ 
1919, would be about £8,000,000,000. The factor of future saWr 
of Government war stores, etc., is not considered in the calcula¬ 
tion of the\«t of the war up to 2nd August, 1919, because receipts 
therefrom, ^pll be more than eaten up by further expenditure 
atising out#of thejvar. 



X. Reaping the Inflation Harvest 

Monetary inflation may be defined as an increase in the ag'grcgatc 
: the elements constituting the immediate available purchasing 
Bwer of a community, not accompanied by a proportionateincieasc 
i the total supply of available goods and services continuously 
t the disposal of the community. 

The immediate available purchasing power a community possesses 
nder modern conditions of credit is the aggregate of its credit 
alances at its bankers; promises by bankers of further credit as 
squired; and a relatively small amount of gold, silver, and notes 
1 the hands of the public. Before the war, on 31st December, 
913, this aggregate was roughly £1,588,000,000. Five years and 
?vcn months later, on about 1st August, 1919, it was rwighly 
3,151,000,000, an increase of about £l,563,000,00f^'—or ftearly 
00_£ei' cent.—as shown by the'table appended. 


Nature of iriimediate available 
purcliasing power. 


ommercial Bank Deposits 
Tnused Bank Credit^ 
avings Bank Deposits 
lank of England: Public Deposits 
„ „ Other Deposits “ 

lold in hands of Public * . 
liver in hands of Public^ '' 
lank of England Notes in liands of Th|blic* 
cotch Bank Notes in hanus of Public 
nsh Bank Notes in hands of Public . 
urreney Notes in hands of Public'* 


At 31st Dec,, 
1913. 


At about 1st 
Aug., 1919. 


I 

1,071,000.000 

100 , 000,000 

255,00j.000 

10,000,000 

61,000.000 

50,000,000 

15,000,000 

10 . 000,000 

8 . 000.000 

8 , 000,000 


;^ 1 , 588 , 000.000 


2 , 200 . 0 () 0 . 00 ()‘ 
li,0.000,000 
344.000.000 
18,000,000 
117.000,000 
12 . 000 . 000 =» 
40,000,000' 
4(^100,00(3 
28,000,000 
321,000,000 
170,00(1,000 


£3,151,000,000 


' Estimated. 

* To the extent that " Otl'or Deposit.s " of the Bank of England includes 
lankers’ balances (amount not a.scertainabjc), the above .table reiiuircs 
mendment, ' ' 

“ Hoarded. 

t The Note Circulation of the Bank of Engldnd at 31st December, 1913, 
v^about £30,000,000; and at 30th July, 1919, about £70,000,000. 

^Treasury (Currency Notes and Currency Note Ortificates outstanding on 
10tF..July. amounted' to about.£339,000,000. It is estimaWd (hat or 
hat date the bahks field about £17h,000,00fi,in the form of Currency Notes 
nd Cfcrrency ffole t^'itificalcs. '■ ' 
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•The iteni “ Unused Bank Credit ’* is introduced into the above 

• 

table to show that in an estimate of the available purchasing powSt 
of a community* outstanding bank promises of advanedk to cus¬ 
tomers, if not already included in the first item, " Comprercial 
'Bant Deposits” (balances standing to credit of customers), must 
be taken into consideration. 

•The increase in the immediate available purchasing power of 
the community since 31st December, 1913, may be taken in round 
figijres at £1,500,000,000, 

* Sincf the Armistice was signed on 11th November, 1918, tfie 
Government and tli^ Press have been busily engaged in pointing 
out to the public of this country the dangerous financicB posifion 
of the country arising out of the war, and the economic evils now 
beginning to disclose themselves as the inevitable result of the 
past five years’ policy of unprecedented monetary inflation, llie 
Governrn^int’s position is that of a child who has opened the door 
of a cage'eontaining a vulture. The sweets of liberty being too 
great a tc^j^ptation for the bird,*it makes use of its wings,- Wien 
*the bird is missing, the child tearfully states to its parents; ‘‘ I 
didn’t mean the bird to get away. I thought it would stay in its 
rage until I closed the door again.” Each successive Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has during the war helped to widen that cage 
door ^ the evil is done, the Governmgnt asks all and sun¬ 
dry to help it t9 rage tlie vulture once more or to clip its wings. 
It asks the impossible: the seed has been sown and the harvest 
mujt yet be reaped. Its gathering will probably wreck several 
admi^istiltive machines during the coming years. 

Reviewing t^e whole of the Glavernmeift’s financial policy during 
tl^' war, c»io is foiced^lo the conclusion that successive Adminis- 
trii^ions have shown a lamentable ignorance of elementary triAhs 
and principles of finance and economics, and of human nature. 
It i4i> (flie thing to Ignore economic principles when the balloon of 
inflation is expanding, But when lire ^urstit g point comes it is a 
very diffettent matter to avoid trade being straiigled by the strings 
and folds of the wrecked envelope. 

<n rase this chapter is read by any one who has very little 
kapwledge of*t^ie subject (Jf monetary inflation, the’followii^^ftef 
and sifnple account of the grdwjh >)f tSe pu^phaaing pov?t^)f^the 
eomniunil ji during the war, and the evils pf surji gr«v#h, may 
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be of some use in helping him to understand the subject. As f.n 
idditional aid to lucidity, the review is given in the form oi 
imaginafy questions and replies thereto. 

By what methods has the available purchasing power of the com¬ 
munity been increased during the war by about £1,500,000,060 }—' 
Tlie table that has already been given discloses that the increase 
in the immediate available purchasing power of the communKy 
during the war has been due mainly to increase in bank deposits. 
It is shown in the chapter of this report entitled " The Banj'ing 
Position” that the increase in bank deposits during the ^ar ha^ 
been due mainly to the creation of credit on flovcrnment Account, 
and not'eit all to excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. The banks have, in net effect, credited customers 
with sums of money due to the latter from the Government,''and 
Ifffv'o received for such crediting a sheaf of interest-bearing 
securities from the Government. Bank Notes in circulation 
have increased about £74,000,000, and probably ;^r/0,000',000 
of Treasury Currency Notes have been absorbed into ^circulation. 

What are the evils of a great expansion in internal ^purchasing 
power ?—The evils of a great expansion in the immediate available 
purchasing power of a conununity are several and of cumulative 
effect, if not quickly followed by a great increase in the supply 
•f available goods ^and services for civilian consupiption. An 
irferease in the proportion between the immediate available pur¬ 
chasing power and the supply of goods and services at the dis¬ 
posal of a community operates in raising commodity prices thrpugh 
the almost universal desire to satisfy human wants, whether^neces-, 
saries or not. Individimls with 'ificreased purchasing power tend 
to increase their purchases until their more urgent wantc, appetijes, 
ori desires are satisfied, and in consequence to force up pyces. 
Manufacturers, producers, and traders with increased purchasing 
power tend to compete more severely with'ont another for'lajmur, 
materials, and finished commodities with' the object of increasing 
tj^eir business prqflts. Jlie war has caused an enormeus change 
in the distribution of the purchasing power of the community, 
part of which change will be m’ore or less permanent for a consider-^ 
atd^wmber df years. People with fixed incomes 'ot salaries Ij^ve 
neceawG^iy had fo ryduce’their cqtsumption of goods and cerA'ices 
during ith£ w*. IJotwithstanding successive increases of wages 
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faring the war, some sections of labour find themselves worse off 
;han before the war owing to a reduction of their real wages? 
inflation, thereffye, eventually gives rise to growing dfecontent 
ind labom troubles. • 

One of the worst evils of inflation is that it considerably reduces 
;he export, trade of country, because of higher cost of produc- 
;idn. On account of this factor, the United Kingdom is now in 
i very perilous position. Before the war, 75 per cent, of its 
mp^jrts consisted of essential food-slufts and raw materials. It 
said io\ a large part of these by the export of manufactured good?. 
\t present it is doii^ a certain amount of export hade, but not 
sufficient to correct the foreign exchange on New YorR. Msre- 
sver, when the present almost world-wide scarcity of finished 
;ooas is satisfied, the cost of prodviction in the United Kingdom, 
f not reduced from its present level, will not permit the country 
;o compete against lesser prices of the United States, Germany, 
ind Japa^ in foreign and Colonial markets. In this event, 
inemployn^nt will become rife*m the United Kingdom, possibiy 
'eading destruction of properly and civil revolution to some 
iegree. High prices under such conditions will •remain, for the 
;ountry will have little to exchange for imports of food-stuffs and 
aw materials from foreign countries. Thus, inflation which 
ippe^rgd o^so little consequence to the GoYcrnment has all the* 
ieeds of disruphve forces within it in the case of a country 
oeculiarly situated like the United Kingdom, dependent for its 
'xisjence on foreign trade. 

Di/^nolHJie available 'purchasing power of the community increase 
before the warf—¥oc the ten-j^r peiiod immediately before the 
NV, the available purchasing power of the community increased 
ivitljin the country by about £350,000,000, or an average# of 
f35,000,000 per annum. 

IJndSr what condftitAts is an increase in purchasing power not 
necessarily followed by irtcreased prices ^An increase in the imme- 
liate available purchasing power of a coj»muniJy will not tend Jo, 
muse a permanent higher level of^commodity prices if followed 
n \he near future by a pro rata increase in the supply of goods. 
Thv greater liipply of gobds tends to prevent a‘rise in^lfi*^, 
lotwititstanding increased puitlvisifig pTjWcr ^f certain siwllBns of 
:he community. Expansion in bank credit»is iRjt ia itsclt an 
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economic evil, for bank creflit is absolutely essential to modCrp 
production. It is pointed out in the banking section that the 
great economic distinction between the Govcrnfw.ent in war time 
and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit fropi the 
banks is that the former uses the giant in order to obtain an^ 
consume goods and services for the destructive purposes of war; 
but the latter in order to increase productive power, and coifse- 
quently to increase the available supply of goods at the disposal 
of the community in the future. ' 

' How can deflation he henceforth partially eflccted?- —A reduction 
in the immediate available purchasing power of the convnunity 
cah be effected by the Government paying off Ways and Means 
Advances, by the banks gradually placing on the market a,large 
fiart of the Government securities acquired during the war, by 
increased taxation, by a levy on profits made during the war, and 
by intensified production without further increases in wages (jr in 
profits. Notwithstanding the excess profits tax, it is^ (Notorious— 
and there is evidence available on all lianfe—that a If'.rge section 
of manufacturers, traders, retailers, and other?; have *iuade con¬ 
siderable profitts out of the needs of the nation during the 
war, scarcity of commodities having forced large profits into their 
hands. 

Wluit is the best policy for Labour to adopt in future in,itf own 
interests?—Vat best policy for labour to adopt'-in the future to 
accelerate deflation and further its own interests is increased pro¬ 
duction. For increased production will usually cause a fa'l in 
price more than proportionate to that increase. ^As fabour ci n- 
sumes at least 90 per cerft. of pre'liuction, it has everything jo gain 
by intensified output and everything to losp by wilfulljl diminished 
prbduction. Capital is only top dog when consumption ever Fends 
to exceed production. The interest on anj^ excess production sent 
abroad by manufacturers compels, in the long fun, cheaper im;i)orts 
of food-stuffs and raw ma^^rials, so here again labour must gain 
ic the long run. < Labour should educate it^ children 'In the ele¬ 
ments of economics and striye for a share in profits after capital 
has received a certain percentage yield and made suitable reserves 
b°dtinor the purposes of the 'husines's and for periods of slack 
empWf^ent. Strikes should be laVoidqd, as labour is tffe 'chief 
suffcr(r''ar.d ha's to^jpake up for the loss in production in the long 
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ruii. Undcf’ no circumstances should property be destroyed, ior 
it has all to be rebuilt by labour, which might in the general 
interests of labiju: be devoted to production of comfnodities. 
The factors of production are as essential to labour as they are 
to capital. 

Why has Labour hitherto been so blind to its own interests ?— 
Ljdiour in the United Kingdom has been lamentably blind to its 
own interests in the past. It has intentionally, through ignorance, 
restjjicted production in the belief that the less each member pro¬ 
duced, ^the more woik and better pay there would bo for^all. 
llSere are encouragiij^ signs that some of the laboiui leaders have 
now awakened to tlie fallaciousness of this principle. It^scem* so 
obvious that the less the quantity of commodities produced, or 
servfces rendered, the less must be the quantity available for the 
consumption of the working classes as a whole. Moreover, as has 
been abundantly proved during the war, scarcity causes a high 
level of piVes, for those who have money will satisfy their wants 
and desire^ whatever prices be".. The adoption of any principle 
•vhicli m^es for ^icarcity plays into the hands of capital. 

Hoxv may the Government help to undo the eviis of the present 
inflation -The Government may do much to help the deflation 
process. Further retrenchment in public expenditure; a levy or 
increased taxation on abnormal profits made during the waft' 
not withstanding ihc payment of Excess Profits Duty; funding "bf 
the present floating debt by direct subscriptions from the public 
and not from the banks; and the institution of a widespread cam¬ 
paign to (*lucate the masses in the elementary principles of pro¬ 
duction and cAisumption. In'«implc Irwiguage, a leaflet should 
be,scnt by^ost to every household setting forth the fallaciousness 
of 1^0 impression that* restricted production benefits the working 
classes. Children in elementary schools should be taught the 
priniypics of ecormmfcs in preference to acquiring a little 
knowledge of less important subjects. 

Only b^ such means can the country ^ycr hijpc to again take^a, 
foremost position ir? international trajie and remain a first-class 
Pever. The bulk of flie British working classes are to be relied 
upqn to put* forth their* best .efforts, once they undM»ta*d 
the .necessity and advantage •of so doflig ta thgmselvesi«<MKi the 
nation. 
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In conclusion, one must eScpress the opinion that the counfty 
!s going to pay a very high price for the inflation effects following 
the creation of about £1,500,000,000 addition®,! available pur¬ 
chasing power during the war, which, in the main, could havc,been 
avoided if the Government had only adopted a saner financial* 
policy during the conduct of the war. 
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^fhird Edition, Revised. By*W. E." Snelling. In demy Svo, cloth 
gilt, 432 pp^lSs. 6d, net. - i 

C(fAL MINES EXCESS PAYMENTS, Guarantee Payments and Levies foi 
(^osed Mines. This book deals x\t^h the A^eement enjered into*between 
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■the Coal Contioliur and the* colliery owners, ]^y W. K. SnelliJ^g. 

• Demy 8vo. cloth Rilt, 176 pp., 128. 6d. not. * 

EXCESS PROFITS (Ineluding Kxeess Mineral Rights) DUTY, and Levies 
under the Munitions of War Acts. Incorjwratmg l^e lYovisions of ^hc 
Income Tax Ads made applicable by Statute and by Kegulation, also the 
Regulations of the Commissioners ol Inland Revenue, and of the lvymst<^ 
of Munitions. By W. K. Snelling. Fourth Eiliiion, Revised ana 
Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 262 pp. 128. 6d. net. 

ECONOMICS ■ 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By J. McFarlane, M.A., M.Com., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Manchester. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
568 p])., with 18 illustrations, Ss. 6d. net. fi 

OUTLINES OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A ftudy i^n 
Social Development. By H. O. MiiRhOiTii, W.A., MCom., fellouff^of 
King’s Coltege, Cambridge ; Professor of Econalkics. Queen' University, 
^-Belfast. In deinv 8vo, cloth gilt, 376 pp., 6s. net. 

THE HISTORY AND ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT. By Adam W. 
Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford; M.Coui., Birmingham; Profes^r of 
Pinance in the Untvemiy of Birmingham ; and ALFUiio Dudley Evans, 
^Secretary of the Birmingham Exchange. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 
78. Bd. net. 

THE ECONOMICS OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By John Lee, 
M.A., Traffic Manager, Post Office Telegraphs. In crown 8vo, cloth«gilt, 
92 pp., 28. Od. net. 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE; WAR EXPEDIENTS AND RlCONSTRUC¬ 
TION. Being the RcmiUs ot Inquiiies arranged by till Setlion ot 
Ki onoinic Suenco and Statistu s of the British Assoc lafion for Advance¬ 
ment of Sclcn^^^ during the year 1917. Edited and with a Preface by 
Adam W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford; MCom. Bir.n., and 
contributions by olli t eminent authoiilies. Supjilenientary volume m 
preparation 

ADVERXISING AND SALESMANSH IP 

TilE CRAFT OF SILENT SALESMANSHIP. A Guide* to Advertisement 
Construction. By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings. Size, 
6 ^ m. by in., cloth, 98 pp., with illustrations. 6a. net. 

THE NEW BUSINESS. A Handbook dealing with the Principles of Ai^ver- 
tising, Selling, ami Marketing. By Harry Tipper, President,f Advertising 
Men's League, New York; Lecturer cm Advertising, Neu^^York Unifkrsxty. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp., 88. fed. net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. E. GRiMSDALa In crown 
8 vo. cloth, 186 pp., 28. fed. net. ig 

COMMERCIAL TRATELLINGr A Guide to the Piofession tor present«and 
prospective salesmen “on the road." By Albert E. Bull. In Vrown 
8 vo, cloth gilt. 174 pp., 28. fed. net. . . . 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISING. By Dill Scott, Rh.D. 
In large ciown 8vo, cloth, with 61 illustratiofts, 240 pp., 7s. fed. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVWITISING. By the same Author. In largo 

^crown 8vo, cloth, tvilh 67«llustrations, 282 pp., 78. fed. net. * 

ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE. By i*. 'J'.^Cherington, Instructor 
in Commercial Organisation in the Graduate ScT-ool of Business Adminis¬ 
tration, Hanvard Univrrsitv. ni demwSvo. cloth, 586 iip., 78. fed. ndi. 

%{C.RRINClPLliS OF ADVERTISING^ARRANGEMENT. BytF. A. Parsoi«, ' 
President of the New York^chool of Fine and Applied An. Cloth, 128 
DD..^llustratc‘4, Ts^fed. net. 
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*lTs. AND ^LES. ]Sy HuKBJiKT N. Casshn. Tn demy 8vo, cloth, 167 pp.,, 
78. 6(1. net. 

TUB P1UNCIPI.es DP PKACTICAI. PIIBLICITV. J5y Trvman a. 1)6 Wlese. 
In iaif^o crown cloth, wiUi 43 jIIus>trations, 269 jip., 78. 6d. not. 


LAW 

MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A practical exposition 
^’!or Law ^Judents, business Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial 
CoIJoffes anu Schools. Fourth Edition. In doiny 8vo, (iotli 464 pp., 
is. 6d. net. 

COSU^ANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 

• sohdation) Act, 1908, and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connell. LL.I^! 
;Loncf.), oj ths Middle Temple, Darnsler-at-Law. Second Eilition, 
Revised. In demy 86'o, cloth giJt, 348 pp., 69. net. 

COMPANY JIASE LAW. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.), Late^Classtbal 
Exhibitioner of Queen's College ; of Lincoln’s Inn, Darrister-at-Law. Jn 
iemy 8vo. cloth gilt, 314 pp.. 78. 0(1. net. 

•THE*LAW OF CARRIAGE. By J. K. K. Stephens, B.A.. of the Middle 
Temple, Barnsier-at-Law. In dciuy 8vo, cloth gilt, 340 pp., 5s. net. , 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE RY LAND OP PASSENGERS. 
ANIMALS) AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, of the Middle Temple and 
tlK No^th Eastern Circuit, Barrister-ai-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
350 pp., 78. 6d. net. , 

INCOME TAf AND SUPER-TAX LAW AND CASES. (See p. 5.) 

• ME LAW Elating to secret commissions and rribes (Christ¬ 
mas L^XES, GRATUnTES, TIPS, EJ'C.1;TIIE PREVENTION OF 
CORRUrPJON A(H*. im. By Albert Crew, of GSy’s Inn. and the 
Southeastern ( ircuit, Darrister-at-Law; Lee Trueman of Inn. 

In ilcniv 8vo, cloth gilt, 198 pp., 5s. net. 

SANKUUmY. DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. By 
\V. Valentine Ball, M.A., an(l G. Mills, B.A., both of Lincoln's In^ 40 » 
B(%^s/cr'’-a^l.u u. 'Hurd ivdition, Fnlai;;e>l and *l^cvi.sc(l in actorilance 
with the- Ti{inlu^)l( y Act. 1914, and (]h‘ Deeds ot Airaiigetiient Act, 1914. 

In <!«-niv 8\o, liolli gill, 364 pi) , oS. net. 

PRINCIPLES OP MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, of the 
Ahddlc Temple, Barnster-ai-Law. Third Edition, Revised, In domy 
8vo, cloth gilt, about 400 pp., 78. 6d. net. 

GUIDB TO ^UE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handliook for all licence- 
holders. By J. Wells ThatcAPr, Barnster-at-Law. In demy Svo, 
clotft gilt,-200 pp , 58. net. 

RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Lissenden. In demy 
8^0, cloth gilt, 450 pp.f lOs. 6d. net. • 

THE MW RELATING TO THE CHILD: Its Protection, Edneation, and 
jEmp loyment. With Introduction on the Laws of Spain, Germany, 
FfJnPe, and Italy; •anc^Bibliography. By Robert W. Holland, M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barnster-at-Law. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt. 166 pp., 5s. net a 

GUIDE TO ffllE REGISTRATION OF RUSIjJliliS NAJiES ACT, 1916. Bj. 

Kenneth Brown, Scikcitor In irown 8vo, pa])er boards, Is. nid. 
CONVEYANCING. By E. Cope. In crowiP8''o, uloth, 206 pp., Ss. 6d. net. 
wiSls, executors, and trustees? With a chapter on Intestacy. 

• ^In foolscap #\^, cloth, 122^p., l8.^6d. net. % a 

INHAB^ED HOUSE DUTY. Thn complicateK laws relating to Inhabited 

IJLuses are treated in thi^ voluiin#m''a comprcln^sivP niannci, and^Il 
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_ legal decisions oi importance are given. By W. E. SNELLINd. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 356 pp., 128. 6d. net. 

IHE LAW OP BEPAIBS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfoi.j, 
M.A.. LL.D. In crown 8vo, cioth gilt, 104 pp., Ss. fids net. 

IHE (LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibbert. LL.D. (Lend.), 
Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. Second Edition Revised!. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 144 pp., 59. net. 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 122 pp.. 58. net. 

BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES. (See page 4.1 

THE HISTOKi, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK' EXCHANGE. 

(See page 3.) 

BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 

COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONAftY OF BUSINESS, a 

•ireUablt and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial subjects, 
specially designed and written for the busy merchant, the commercial 
student, and the modem man of affairs. Edited by J. A. Slater, B 
LIv.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern Circuit, Barf^ster- 
at-Law. Assisted by upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With 
numerous maps, illustrations, facsimile business forms and legal docu¬ 
ments, diagrams, etc. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 450 pp.), cloth 
gilt, £2 net Half-leather gilt, £2 12s. 6d. net 

BUSINESS MAN^S GUIDE. Seventh Iteviscd Edirion. With French, German, 
Spanish and Italian equivalcnls fof the Coiumcrcial Word.iitind Terms. 
Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Loud.). The woik ;)i‘cludcs over 
2,000 articles. In c rown Bvo, c 'oth, 520 ))p., 5s. nett tu 

PUBLIC MAN’S (yJlDE. A Hjndbook lor all who lake an interest in ques¬ 
tions of the day. Edited by J. A. Slatbr, B.A., LL.B. (Loud.). In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 444 pp., 3s. fid. net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMEIHTAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN¬ 
GUAGES: ENGLISH. FRENCH, GERMAN. SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE AND RUSSIAN, in dcniy 8vo, t loih, 502 pp., Ifis. fid.net. 

FILING SYSTEMS. (See page 2.) 

SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES. (Sec page 4) 

A MANUAL OF DUPLICATING METHODS. By W. Desborough. In 
demy 8vo, clotii, 90 pp., illustrated, 28. net. 

COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES. Each boo.’, in 
crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 2s. fid. net. Volumes already ruhlishcd on 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Oils, Wheat, Fi'blier, Iron and Stief, Copper, Coal, 
Timber, Cotton, Silk, Wool, Linen, Tobaeco, Leather, Clays, Paper Soap, 
Glass, Gums and Rosins, The Motor Industry, Boot and Shoo Industry, 'las 
and Gas Making, Pelrolenm, Nall, Furniture, ,.>al Tar, Knitted Fabrics, 
'Zinc, Asbestos, Photography, Silver, Carpets, Paints and Varuishos, CoiJage 
and Cordage Hemp and Fibres, Acids and Alkalis. 
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